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EXTEND AND EXPAND MILK PROGRAMS 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1958 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Com™Mopiry SUBCOMMITTEE ON Datry Propucts, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met pursuant to notice at 10:10 a. m., in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. Thomas G. Abernethy (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Representatives Abernethy (presiding), Polk, Johnson, 
and Tewes, 
Also present : Representative Anfuso and Francis LeMay, staff con- 
sultant. 
Mr. Anernetuy (presiding). The committee will come to order. 
The committee is meeting this morning for the purpose of taking 
testimony on several subjects, schoo] milk, brucellosis program, and 
distribution of surpluses to the Veterans’ Administration hospitals, 
and so forth. 
(H. R. 294, H. R. 297, H. R. 8152, H. R. 9618, H. R. 10324, H. R. 


10390 are as follows:) 
[H. R. 294, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 and the Agricultural Act of 1954 with 
respect to the brucellosis eradication program for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That section 204 (e) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1954 is amended to read as follows: “As a means of stabilizing the dairy in- 
dustry and further suppressing and eradicating brucellosis in cattle, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to transfer not to exceed $17,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, and $20,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959, 
from funds available to the Commodity Credit Corporation to the appropriation 
item ‘Plant and Animal Disease and Pest Control’ in the Department of Agri- 
culture Appropriation Act for such fiscal year for the purpose of accelerating the 
brucellosis eradication program, for the purpose of increasing to not to exceed 
$50 per head of cattle the amount of the indemnities paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for cattle destroyed because of brucellosis in connection with cooperative 
control and eradication programs for such disease in cattle entered into by the 
Secretary under the authority of the Act of May 29, 1884, as amended, for the 
purpose of increasing the number of such indemnities, and for the purpose of 
defraying any additional administrative expenses in connection therewith. There 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary to 
reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation for expenditures pursuant to thie 
section.” 


[H. R. 297, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 and the Agricultural Act of 1954 with 


respect to the special school milk program and the brucellosis eradication program for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the last sentence of section 201 (c) of 


1 
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the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended to read as follows: “For the 
period beginning September 1, 1954, and ending June 30, 1955, not to exceed 
$50,000,000, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, not to exceed $60,000,000, 
and for each of the four fiscal years in the period beginning July 1, 1956, an@ 
ending June 30, 1960, not to exceed $75,000,000, of the funds of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall be used to increase the consumption of fluid milk by 
children in (1) nonprofit schools of high-school grade and under; and in (2) 
nonprofit nursery schools, child-care centers, settlement houses, summer camps, 
and similar nonprofit institutions devoted to the care and training of children.” 

Sec. 2. Section 204 (e) of the Agricultural Act of 1954 is amended to read as 
follows: “As a means of stabilizing the dairy industry and further suppressing 
and eradicating brucellosis in cattle, the Secretary is authorized to transfer 
not to exceed $17,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and $20,000,000 
for each of the fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959, from funds available to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to the appropriation item “Plant and Animal Disease 
and Pest Control” in the Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act for such 
fiscal year for the purpose of accelerating the brucellosis eradication program, 
for the purpose of increasing to not to exceed $50 per head of cattle the amount 
of the indemnities paid by the Federal Government for cattle destroyed because 
of brucellosis in connection with cooperative control and eradication programs 
for such disease in cattle entered into by the Secretary under the authority of 
the Act of May 29, 1884, as amended, for the purpose of increasing the number 
of such indemnities, and for the purpose of defraying any additional administra- 
tive expenses in connection therewith. There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to reimburse the Commodity Credit Corp- 
oration for expenditures pursuant to this section.” 

Sec. 3. The first sentence of subsection (a) and the first sentence of subsection 
(b) of section 202 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, are amended by 
striking out “1958” and inserting in lieu thereof “1960”, 


[H. R. 8152, 85th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To authorize a special milk program, a veterans and Armed Forces dairy products 
program, and an accelerated brucellosis eradication program 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represenatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That not to exceed $75,000,000 annually of 
the funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation shall be used to increase the 
consumption of fluid milk by children in (1) nonprofit schools of high-school 
grade and under; and in (2) nonprofit nursery schools, child-care centers, settle- 
ment houses, summer camps, and similar nonprofit institutions devoted to the 
care and training of children. 

Sec. 2. As a means of stabilizing the dairy industry and further suppressing 
and eradicating brucellosis in cattle, the Secretary is authorized to transfer not 
to exceed $20,000,000 annually from funds available to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to the appropriation item “Plant and animal disease and pest con- 
trol” in the Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act for each fiscal year 
for the purpose of accelerating the brucellosis eradication program, for the pur- 
pose of increasing not to exceed $50 per head of cattle the amount of the in- 
demnities paid by the Federal Government for cattle destroyed because of 
brucellosis in connection with cooperatve control and eradication programs for 
such disease in cattle entered into by the Secretary under the authority of the 
Act of May 29, 1884, as amended, for the purpose of increasing the number of 
such indemnities, and for the purpose of defraying any additional administra- 
tive expenses in connection therewith. There are hereby authorized to he 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary to reimburse the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for expenditures pursuant to this section. 

Sec. 3. As a means of increasing the utilization of dairy products (ineluding, 
for purposes of this section, milk), upon the certification by the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs or by the Secretary of the Army, acting for the military 
departments under the Department of Defense’s single-service purchase assign- 
ment for snbsistence, or their duly anthorized representatives, that the usual 
quantities of dairy products have been purchased in the normal channels of 
trade 

(a) The Commodity Credit Corporation annually shall make available to 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, at warehouses where dairy products 
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are stored, such dairy products acquired under price-support programs as 
the Administrator certifies that he requires in order to provide butter and 
cheese and other dairy products as a part of the ration in hospitals under 
his jurisdiction. The Administrator shall report monthly to the Committees 
on Agriculture of the Senate and House of Representatives and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the amount of dairy products used under this subsection. 

(b) The Commodity Credit Corporation annually shall make available to 
the Secretary of the Army, at warehouses where dairy products are stored, 
such dairy products acquired under price-support programs as the Secretary 
of the Army or his duly authorized representative certifies can be utilized 
in order to provide additional butter and cheese and other dairy products 
as a part of the ration of the Army, Navy, or Air Force, and as a part of 
the ration in hospitals under the jurisdiction of the Department of Defense. 
The Secretary of the Army shall report every six months to the Committees 
on Agriculture of the Senate and the House of Representatives and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the amount of dairy products used under this subsection. 

(ec) Dairy products made available under this section shall be made avail- 
able without charge, except that the Secretary of the Army or the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall pay the Commodity Credit Corporation 
the costs of packaging incurred in making such products so available. 

(d) The obligation of the Commodity Credit Corporation to make dairy 
products available pursuant to the above shall be limited to dairy products 
acquired by the Corporation through price-support operations and not dis- 
posed of under provisions (1) and (2) of section 416 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., September 23, 1957. 
Hon. Harotp D. CooLey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLrey: This is in reply to your request of June 24, 1957, 
for a report on H. R. 8152, a bill to authorize a special milk program, a vet- 
erans and Armed Forces dairy products program, and an accelerated brucellosis 
eradication program. 

Section 1 of the bill would authorize the annual use of not to exceed $75 mil- 
lion of Commodity Credit Corporation funds to increase the consumption of 
fluid milk among children in schools, nonprotit summer camps, and other non- 
profit child-care institutions. It thus provides for the permanent operation of 
the special milk program which is now authorized until June 30, 1958, under 
the provisions of section 201 (c) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 
The use of CCC funds to increase the consumption of fluid milk by children 
was first authorized in the Agricultural Act of 1954 as one part of a broader 
program for dairy price support and surplus disposal. The original authoriza- 
tion was due to expire June 30, 1956; it was subsequently authorized for an 
additional 2-year pericd under Public Law 752, 84th Congress. 

The Department is not in a position to make a recommendation at this time 
regarding further extension or termination of the authority for the special milk 
program. For consideration at the next session, the Department will be able 
to provide the Congress with a more timely evaluation of the marketing situa- 
tion for milk and dairy products, the need for the special milk program as a 
dairy price support measure, and the relationship of that program to other 
phases of the dairy price support program. 

Section 2 of the bill would make permanent the accelerated brucellosis eradica- 
tion program through the use of Commodity Credit Corporation funds author- 
ized by section 204 (e) of the Agricultural Act of 1954, as amended by Public 
Law 465, S4th Congress. We are in full accord with the objectives of section 
2 of the bill, but we recommend against enactment of that section, sinee the 
use of Commodity Credit Corporation funds for the purpose of accelerating 
the Brucellosis eradication program was a temporary emergency measure, the 
Department has other adequate legislative authority to continue a brucellosis 
eradication program, and we believe that funds for this work should be provided 
by the regular budgetary process. 

Section 8 of the bill is the same as section 202 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, which now provides that until December 31, 1958, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shall make available for increased use by veterans’ 
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hospitals and military agencies milk and its products acquired under the price 
support program, except that section 3 removes the time limit by substituting 
the word “annually” for the words “until December 31, 1958.” 

The Department favors the removal of the time limit so that the present 
program under which consumption of milk and its products by veterans’ hospital 
patients and military personnel has been increased may be continued as long 
as it is helpful in carrying out the milk and butterfat price support program. 
This could be accomplished either by amending section 202 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, to delete the time limit or by enacting section 3 of 
the bill. If accomplished by enacting section 3 of the bill, a question arises as 
to whether the word “annually” should not be omitted since the word might be 
construed as meaning that CCC must set aside or reserve sufficient supplies for 
use by veterans’ hospitals and military agencies for a whole year ahead in pref- 
erence to sales, school lunch, and other uses during the year. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
KE. T. Benson, Secretary. 


[H. R. 9618, 85th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 to provide for furnishing surplus dairy 
products to the Coast Guard, the Coast Guard Academy, and the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That subsection (b) of section 202 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by striking out “of the Army, Navy, or 
Air Force, and as a part of the ration” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘“‘(1) of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, or Coast Guard, (2)” and by inserting before the period 
at the end of the first sentence of such subsection the following: “, and (3) 
of cadets and midshipmen at, and other personnel assigned to, the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy”. 


[H. R. 10324, 85th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To extend and expand the special milk for children program for an additional 
two-year period, to extend the program of expanded milk in Veterans’ Administration 
facilities and Armed Forces for an additional two-year period, and to extend the 
brucellosis eradication program for an additional two-year period, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the last sentence of section 201 (c) of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended (7 U.S. C. 1446), is amended by striking 
out “two” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘four’, by striking out “1958” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “1960”, and by striking out “$75,000,000” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “‘$125,000,000”’. 

Sec. 2. The first sentence of section 202 (a) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended (7 U. 8. C. 1446a), is amended by striking out “1958” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “1960”. 

Sec. 3. The first sentence of section 202 (b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended (7 U.S. C. 1446a), is amended by striking out “1958” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “1960” and adding after “Air Force” the following: “the Coast 
Guard, and the cadets and personnel of the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy”. 

Sec. 4. The first sentence of section 204 (e) of the Agricultural Act of 1954, 
as amended (7 U. S. C. 397), is amended by striking out the word ‘‘and” follow- 
ing “1956”, and by inserting after “1958,” the following: “and $20,000,000 for 
each of the fiscal years 1959 and 1960,”. 
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[H. R. 10390, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To extend and expand the special milk for children program for an additional 
two-year period, to extend the program of expanded milk in Veterans’ Administration 
facilities and Armed Forces for an additional two-year period, and to extend the 
brucellosis eradication program for an additional two-year period, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That the last sentence of section 201 (c) of 

the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended (7 U.S. C. 1446), is amended by striking 

out “two” and inserting in lieu thereof the word “four”, by striking out “1958” 

and inserting in lieu thereof “1960”, by striking out “$75,000,000, and inserting 

in lieu thereof “$250,000,000”", and by striking out “increase” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word “finance’”’. 

Sec. 2. The first sear e of section 202 (a) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended (7 U.S. C. 1446a and 70 Stat. 86), is amended by striking out “1958” 
and inserting in tien thereof “1960”. 

Sec. 3. The ee Sentence of section 202 (b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended (7 U.S. C. 1446a and 70 Stat. 87), is amended by striking out “1958” 
and inserting in ne thereof 1960” and adding after “Air Force” the following: 
“Coast Guard and the cadets and personnel of the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy.” 

Sec. 4. The first sentence of section 204 (e) of the Agricultural Act of 1954, 
as amended (70 Stat. 86), is amended by striking the word “and” following 
“1956” and inserting after “1958” the following: “and $20,000,000 for each of 
the fiscal years 1959 and 1960,” 

Mr. AserNetuy. I believe the first witness to be heard is Mr. Davis, 
who is testifying for the Department. 

You may come forward. 

May I add that there are numerous bills on the various subjects 
before the committee, by Mr. Johnson, Mr. Laird, Mr. Andresen, Mr. 
Anfuso, Mrs. Knutson, and possibly others that I do not have before 
me just now, and it is not necessarily the desire of the committee that 

testimony be directed to any particular bill, but to the subject, and 
with the underst: anding, of course, that the committee may consider 
some of the particular bills subsequently. 


All right, Mr. Davis. We are glad to have you. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD P. DAVIS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FOOD DIS- 
TRIBUTION DIVISION, AMS, ACCOMPANIED BY MARTIN D. 
GARBER, DIRECTOR, FOOD DISTRIBUTION DIVISION, AMS; 
NATHAN KOENIG, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, AMS; AND ISABELLE M. KELLEY, FOOD DISTRIBUTION 
DIVISION, AMS, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Davis. We have a prepared statement that 1 would like to read 
and then following, or during it, if you wish, we would be glad to 
answer any questions that the committee might care to raise. 

We are pleased to be here today to report on the oper: ations of the 
special milk program and to discuss the extension of this program 
beyond June 30, 1958. 

In his special message to the Congress on January 16, 1958, the 
President recommended the extension of the special milk program as 
one part of a comprehensive farm food and fiber program for agricul- 
ture. At least nine bills to extend the special milk program beyond 
1958 have been introduced by Members of the House. 

The special milk program was originally authorized for a 2-year 
period as part of the revised and broadened dairy price-support pro- 
gram in the Agricultural Act of 1954. It was subsequently extended 
for another 2-year period—through fiscal year 1958—and the au- 
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thorized use of CCC funds was increased from the original level of $50 
million annually to $60 million for 1956 and to $75 million for 1957 and 
1958. 

The program was also broadened to include summer camps and 
child-care institutions—first on a limited basis and, subsequently, to 
all nonprofit camps and child-care institutions. Last summer was 
the first full season of operations in camps. 

We are here today to support another 2-year extension of the special 
milk program because we believe it has made a very outstanding con- 
tribution to its basic purposes. 

First, it has made it possible for many more children to drink more 
adequate quantities of milk. Second, it has very substantially con- 
tributed to the effective operation of the dairy price-support program. 
CCC expenditures under this program are resulting in a market for 
milk in fluid form which, otherwise, CCC would be acquiring under 
the price-support program in the form of manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts. 

The special milk program is now operating in all of the 48 States, 
the District of Columbia, and in Alaska and Hawaii, CCC expendi- 
tures under the program totaled $61 million in 1957, an increase of 
$15 million over the 1956 expenditure of $46 million. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Is that fiscal or annual? 

Mr. Davis. That is fiscal. 

Last year, over 71,000 schools, camps, and institutions participated. 
Schools, of course, represent the bulk of the participation. Last sum- 
mer, 2,200 camps were in the program and we had some 600 institu- 
tions, such as orphanages, child-care centers, and neighborhood houses. 

A total of 1.8 billion half pints of milk were consumed by children 
under the program last year, an increase of 400 million hi lf pints, or 
more than 25 percent above consumption in the previous year. We 
estimate that in 1957, a total of 18 million children were drinking 
milk under the national school lunch and special milk programs. 

Mr. Jounson. How much of this inccrease could be attributed to 
the legislation that I sponsored and that was signed by the President 
in 1957? 

Mr. Davis. To camps and institutions ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. From a survey that we conducted this past year on about 
208 of these camps and institutions, we found that the average 
quantity of milk being consumed was somewhat less than 2 half pints 
a day, and that the increase above that in those surveyed camps was 
about 43 percent, Out of the total, I am trying as I talk to you, to 
do a little mental arithmetic—out of the total 400 million, I would 
assume then that the increase—that would be quite hard to figure, 
I think we better try to get you that figure. 

Mr. Jounson. I was wondering how much of that 400 million 
half pints increase last year could ‘be attributed to that ? 

Mr. Davis. I would say this, it would probably be very small pro- 
portion, for this reason : there are 2,200 summer c amps as against some 
almost 70,000 schools. The se rash operate 9 months. The summer 
camps may be 9 weeks at the best. So that it would represent a rather 
small proportion of the total. 
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(The figures to be furnished are as follows :) 

The special milk program was extended to summer camps and other child- 
care institutions in June 1956. Because of the time required to develop pro- 
cedures, forms, and instructions for these new eligible groups, it was not possible 
to initiate the program in summer camps on any broad-scale basis for the fiscal 
year 1957. However, a total of 688 child-care institutions other than summer 
camps did enter the program during the fall and winter months of that fiscal 
year and it is estimated that approximately 15.5 million half pints of milk were 
consumed by these institutions under the program. For the current fiscal year 
a total of 2,200 summer camps participated as well as 850 other child-care in- 
stitutions, It is estimated that for the two groups together milk consumption 
will be approximately 40 million half pints for the 1958 fiscal year. 

Mr. Davis. We expect a larger special milk program both in schools 
and institutions this year. School enrollments are increasing and, 

each year, more schools are coming into the program. However, it has 
been difficult to establish any firm ‘trends this year, because school par- 
ticipation has been affected by the Asian flu epidemic and, more re- 
cently, by the unusually severe winter in many areas of the country 
Our preliminary reports show an siepreias of almost $28 million 
through December of this fiscal y On this basis, our latest esti- 
mate of expenditures for the full year is around $68 million. 

I believe in our school lunch budget material that was submitted at 
an earlier date we carry a figure of $70 million. We would feel that 
at this time that that perhaps should be revised slightly downward to 
around $68 million. 

Members of this subcommittee will recall that following the first 
year of operations—when results were less than had been expected— 
the program for schools was modified. Originally, each school was as- 
signed a consumption base, representing the amount of milk served to 
children during a typical month of the preceding school year. Each 
month, participating schools were reimbursed for milk served over 
and above the consumption base. 

Schools in the national school-lunch program received 4 cents per 
half pint for the additional milk; other schools received 3 cents. 
While they received reimbursement only for additional milk, it was 
intended that the reimbursement received should be used to reduce 
the price of all the milk they served. Obviously, we could not expect 
a school to charge previous customers 6 or 7 cents for milk while 
offering it for 2 or 3 cents to other children in the school, providing 
of course in the first instance we could identify the children that had 
been drinking milk previously. 

Operating experience clearly indicated, however, that the method 
of reimbursement used under the first year’s program was not achiev- 
ing the desired results. In many schools previously selling milk—but 
with a real potential for increased consumption—the payments re- 

ceived for the additional milk did not cover the losses they incurred 
in selling milk below cost to all of the children, and they had no other 
source of funds to cover such costs. 

On the other hand, some schools found their reimbursement pay- 
ment to be more than enough to cover the price reductions they had 
inaugurated. 

Further, in addition to the usual problems encountered in deter~ 
mining an historical consumption base for each school, the opening 
of new schools, the consolidation of others, and changes in pupil en- 
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+ 
rollments, all offered additional complications as the program moved 
into its second year. 

This situation was especially disturbing to the Department because 
a series of experimental studies, undertaken by 17 States that first 
year, showed that price reductions were an essential first step in a 
school’s effort to increase milk consumption. This, plus making milk 
more readily available to children, appeared to be the key factor. 

After consultation with school officials ~ the dairy industry, modi- 
fications were made for the 1956 school year. Since that time, reim- 
bursement has been made on all separate servings of milk, th: it is, on 
all milk except the half pint served as part of a type A or B lunch 
under the national school lunch program. No reimbursement, of 
course, is made for the milk consumed by adults. 

We retained the same maximum rates—4 cents for schools in the 
national school lunch program; 3 cents for others. 

Mr. Asernetuy. What do you mean, “the others” 

Mr. Davis. Those schools that were not participating in the national 
school lunch program. 

The rate any individual school receives, however, it determined by 
the amount by which it reduced its selling price below its cost and 
the expenses it incurs in operating or expanding its milk service. (In 
most schools, these expenses are 1 cent or less per half pint.) This 
method of reimbursement provides the school with advance assurance 
that the reimbursement payments will cover the financial losses in- 
curred because of price reductions. 

In providing for partial reimbursement for all milk served to chil- 
dren outside the regular type A or B lunch, the Department recognized 
that payments would be made to reduce the price of some milk that 
might otherwise be consumed. We felt this was clearly in line with 
the intent of Congress in providing funds for use in increasing the 
then-current level of school milk ¢ ‘onsumption. 

In 1955, for example, about 325 million type C lunches—that lunch 
consists of milk—the milk-only lunch—were served under the 
national school lunch program, with an average Federal reimburse- 
ment payment of 1 cent per half pint. This type C service was shifted 
to the special milk program where a larger price reduction could be 
financed as a means of further increasing milk consumption in schools 
with the type C program. 

This action actually was a continuation of the trend toward a com- 
plete meal service under the school lunch program. Most States had 
already restricted or eliminated type C reimbursement in order to con- 
centrate available funds on the type A or B meal, —— of course, also 
includes milk. In fact, despite the shifting of type C lunches, milk 
consumption under the national school lunch program is now larger 
than it was in the year just prior to the start of the special milk pro- 
gram. Last year, a total of 1.8 billion half pints of milk was consumed 
under the school lunch program compared with 1.6 billion half pints 
in 1954. 

In 1954 that included the type C program. These modifications 
have previously been reported to you at hearings on special milk 
legislation as well as in a letter from the Acting Secretary dated 
“August 28, 1956. Nevertheless, I have gone into some detail today 
because questions have been raised concerning this latter aspect of 
the modifications. 
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The modified program was an immediate success. Program opera- 
tions, which seriously slowed down in the latter half of the 1954-55 
school year, almost tripled the second year—annual program expen- 
ditures rose from $17 million to $46 million. 

The Department has received excellent cooperation in this pro- 
gram—from local school people who wanted their children to have 
more milk; from State educational agencies which assumed respon- 
sibility for the program in addition to ) their school lunch responsibil- 
ities: and from the dairy industry which has been most helpful to 
both the Department and participating schools. 

Striking increases in consumption have been obtained under the 
modified programs. Three Department studies of the impact of the 
program in individual school systems show increases ranging from 
about 50 to over 100 percent in the volume of milk served over and 
above the milk included in type A or B lunches. We have copies of 
these studies that we will leave with you. We have also recently re- 
viewed a study made by the University of Illinois which showed that, 
on a statewide basis, school milk consumption rates doubled between 
1953 and 1957. 

The program also has enabled more schools to serve milk to chil- 
dren. For example, over 7,000 schools that came into the program in 
the first year were bewly. constructed schools or schools that previ- 
ously had not maintained a milk service for children. 

Altogether in 1957, children consumed 3.6 billion half pints of 
milk under the combined operation of the school lunch ‘io special 
milk programs—1.8 billion in type A and B school lunches; an addi- 
tional 1.8 billion under the special milk program. This total of 3.6 
billion half pints compares with a consumption of 1.6 billion half 
pints in 1954 when only the school lunch program was in operation. 

The largest part of that increase represents new consumption, as 
milk became more available in schools and as prices were reduced to 
stimulate increased sales among children. 

The extension of the program to summer camps and child-care 
institutions has presented a special problem for, unlike schools, camps 
and institutions generally do not sell milk to children as a separately 
priced item. Therefore, the school reimbursement system would not 
apply. 

At the time the amendment to extend the special milk program to 

camps and institutions was pending, members of this subcommittee 
will recall our mutual concern over reports indicating that some camps 
and institutions believed the purpose of the pending amendment was 
to help them pay for the milk they were already serving children. 
The reports of both the House and Senate committees which accom- 
panied the bills emnhasized that the purpose of the program was to 
increase consumption, not to just subsidize milk already being served. 

I should like to outline the methods we have used to increase milk 
consumption in camps, some of the difficulties we have encountered, 
and the operating method we would like to inaugurate for the 1958 

campaign season. 

Last year, each camp or institution was assigned a consumption 
base, representing the amount of milk normally served to children. 
Reimbursement was then paid for the full cost of additional milk 
served to children over and above that consumption base. However, 
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the maximum payment allowed was 3 cents per half pint for all the 
milk served to children. 

_ The base period for camps was the 1956 camping season; for other 
institutions, the base period generally was the month preceding the 
month of application. The consumption base was calculated as the 
amount of milk served per child per day in order to automatically 
adjust for changes in attendance or the number of days of operation 
after the camp or institution entered the program. In camps, partic- 
ularly, attendance and the length of the camping season varies sub- 
stantially from year to year. 

As the year progressed, we encountered numerous operating diffi- 
culties. To learn more about the source of our problems, last fall we 
conducted a detailed survey in 208 participating camps and institu- 
tions—about a 7 percent sample. The results of this survey were most 
revealing to us. We found there are serious inherent difficulties in 
attempting to operate the program under the historical base ap- 
proach. 

First, most camps and institutions do not keep the kinds of records 
needed to determine past consumption rates. In over 15 percent of 
the survey camps and institutions, milk purchase records were not 
available. Many institutions, particularly camps, did not have accu- 
rate attendance records. Most of the camps did not known how much 
milk adults drank. All of these records are essential in determining 
per-child consumption rates. And this is a problem we will con- 
tinue to encounter even with more experience, because we cannot con- 
trol the kind of records kept until the camp or institution begins 
to participate in the program. 

Second, we found it is difficult to actually find a normal past con- 
sumption period, because milk consumption rates vary from month 
to month, even when calculated on a daily per-child basis. The 
monthly rate in an orphanage, for example, might be 3 half pints one 
month and 4 half pints in another month. 

Third, we found that many sponsors, once they entered the pro- 
gram, had difficulty in maintaining records so that the increases in 
milk consumption could be determined. This was especially true for 
camps, and camps represent our largest institutional outlet. 

In camps, the child population changes frequently—at least every 
2 weeks and, sometimes, as often as every 3 or 4 days. One group 
leaves after lunch; another group arrives for dinner. The only ac- 
curate attendance measure would be a meal attendance count. City 
playground programs find it impossible to keep accurate attendance 
records. 

Participation generally is on an informal basis—a child may come 
and leave the playground several times a day. (This latter situation 
is also typical of settlement and neighborhood houses. 

While our survey did help to emphasize the inherent problems in 
the historical base approach, it also had its positive side. 

First, while institutional outlets are of much smaller scope than the 
regular school program, the availability of Federal reimbursement 
payments did enable many camps and institutions to serve more milk 
to children. 

For example, among the camps included in our survey, average 
daily per child consumption increased slightly more than 40 percent 
during the 1957 camping season—from 1.5 to 2.1 half pints. We do 
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not believe that is the full extent of the increase that could be 
achieved—it was the first year of operations and camps did have dif- 
ficulty with the historical base system. 

In addition, the survey showed that sponsors of these institutions 
do want to serve their children more milk. At the time of applica- 
tion, each camp or institution was required to outline its plan for 
increasing milk consumption such as a new time of service or larger 
servings with meals, Over 90 percent of the camps and institutions 
included in our survey actually put their proposed plan for increasing 
consumption into effect. 

We are proposing, therefore, that a simplified method of operation 
be inaugurated in time for the 1958 camping season, under an incen- 
tive reimbursement system. 

We recognize that the potential for increasing consumption is 
small relative to schools—fewer outlets and fewer a are in- 
volved and camps operate for only a few weeks each ye But, our 
survey demonstrates that Feder: al assistance does nai sponsors 
to encourage increased milk consumption. 

Kach participating camp or institution would continue to submit 
a plan for increasing consumption and would be provided an incentive 
payment on each half pint served to children. Thus, because pay- 
ments would increase as milk service increased, sponsors would have 
a financial incentive for meeting or exceeding their basic consumption 
plan. Moreover, it would provide, we believe, greater equity to those 
“amps and institutions that previously had emphasized milk in their 
food service. 

Camps and institutions operate on a relatively fixed food budget 
and thus the level of the incentive payment would need to be one 
that would about cover the cost of additional milk served, except, we 
believe, in those institutions which have never served milk to children. 
While we would want to explore the matter further, we now believe 
the incentive payment should be about 2 cents per each half pint 
served to children. 

You will recall that our survey camps increased consumption from 
a daily average of 1.5 half pints to 2.1 half pints the first year. 

If, this summer, that rate could be further expanded to 2.5 half 
pints, under the 2-cent incentive payment, the camp would receive 
a total daily payment of 5 cents for each child (2.5 half pints times 
2 cents). In return, we would be getting a one-half pint increase in 
the daily per-child milk consumption rate. 

We would not reimburse for milk consumed by adults. For those 
camps and institutions which could not keep records of adult con- 
sumption, we would establish a system for estimating such 
consumption. 

Already we have been told by camps that the program is hard to 
understand and too complicated to fit the type of food service they 
operate. Therefore, unless we do make some basic simplifications, 
we feel many camps and institutions will find the records problem in- 
surmountable and will drop out of the program. 

If we continue the present arrangement, our audit problems—arris- 
ing out of the difficulty of verifying base consumption records—would 
steadily increase. Most of these audit exe eptions would be small and 
the cost of auditing and adjusting claims would be excessive in rela- 
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tion to the amounts involved. Moreover, sponsors who became in- 
volved with minor exceptions because of recordkeeping problems would 
be further discouraged from participation. 

In addition, we would need to subst: antially increase our admin- 
istrative staff in order to provide the supervision required under the 
historical base approach. If we can simplify the mechanics, we can 
spend our time encouraging and showing institutions how to increase 
consumption, rather than ‘showing sponsors how to master some of 
the arithmetic of the historical base approach. 

We feel, too, that with a simplified approach we can make further 
progress in getting States to assume responsibility for program oper- 
ations in camps and institutions. Currently, we are administering- 
that is the Federal Government through the Food Distribution 
Division—the institutional program in 21 States and Alaska; in 5 
additional States, we handle the program in nonpublic or church- 
sponsored outlets. In line with the expressed intent of this subcom- 
mittee, we have vigorously negotiated with States on this matter. 
Although there may be some situations where State-agency operation 
is not possible under State statute, such as in church-sponsored out- 
lets, we intend to continue our efforts in this direction. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Thank you, Mr. Davis. 

The authorization calls for an expenditure up to $75 million. You 
are not spending the entire amount? The entire amount has not 
been required up to now ? 

Mr. Davis. No. 

Mr. AnerNnetny. It is running about $68 million ? 

Mr. Davis. This current year yes; sir. 

Mr. Anerneruy. And you anticipate a slight increase during this 
year ¢ 

Mr. Davis. The $68 million represents the slight increase for 
fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Anernetuy. For 1958? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, which is an increase over the $61 million in fiscal 
1957. 

Mr. Anernetruy. So in fiscal 1957 you actually did not find the 
need or the outlet, proper outlet I should say, for as much as $14 
million ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. There are 2 or 3 things that have always disturbed 
me about the program, not as to the object tives, but the mechanics of it. 
Are you confident that this program is not just picking up the ordinary 
milk check that the schools would be expending in their school-lunch 
program ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. We do not feel that that is occurring. As we 
pointed out in the statement in the year before the program began 
the combined milk served under the school-lunch program, the type 
A lunch, plus the milk only, the type C, was only 1.6 billion half pints. 
The total school-lunch program, milk, this past year, 1957, was 1.8, an 
increase of 200 million half pints. 

Mr. AperNETHY. The program was inaugurated not necessarily in 
the interests of the children but for the disposal of surplus milk, that 
is right, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Davis. The purpose was to increase consumption of milk by 
children ; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Apernetuy. So as to dispose of the surplus ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That was the objective. I don’t think there is any 
argument about that, isthere? Allright. Do you require that before 
a school or any other institution authorized under the current law can 
participate in the school lunch program that they must first serve “X” 
quantity of milk along with their regular school lunch ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetruy. You require that ? 

Mr. Davis. They must serve milk with the school lunch. Let me 
put it the other way around, we do not reimburse for any milk that is 
served with the school lunch. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Suppose there is a school which does not serve any 
milk with its school lunch, has no record of having served milk with 
the school lunch, then you come along and supply a pint of milk for 
that lunch under this program—or do. you first require them to supply 
a certain amount of milk under the school-lunch program and then 
supplement that with supplemental milk ? 

Mr. Davis. We require under the school-lunch program that they 
serve a complete lunch including milk wherever milk is available. 

Mr. Asernetuy. If it isn’t available for that purpose it would not 
be available for this purpose ? 

Mr. Davis. That is right, sir. I would not say that there could 
not be isolated instances where there might be some reimbursement 
for school lunches without milk and at the same time the special milk 
program be operating, but it would be in an isolated instance and it 
would be something that once we learned about it we would correct. 

Mr. Aserneruy. All right; now from the standpoint of the dis- 
posing of the surplus milk, which was the basis for the inauguration 
of this program, no one, with all deference to anyone, they were not 
concerned about children getting milk, the tears were being shed for 
the surplus of milk. If this program did not exist, would the milk 
which is being distributed through this program, would it not in the 
long run be acquired through Commodity Credit purchases ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Under the price support program ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. We feel very definitely that it would. 

Mr. Apernetuy. In other words, the cost in the long run would 
be the same to the Government ? 

Mr. Davis. As a matter of fact the cost could be less to the Govern- 
ment to subsidize the sale through normal channels, locally, of fluid 
milk than it would be to have to buy the resulting surplus in manu- 
factured dairy products. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Would it not be more desirable to switch this 
program to be a direct complement of the school lunch program ? 

Mr. Davis. We feel that it already is to some extent. 

Mr. Asernetuy. To all intents and purposes it is, except it isn’t 
for the record. 

Mr. Davis. I might mention this, it has created rather a serious 
problem in some schools where the reimbursement rate for the school 
lunch program is down around 2% or 3 cents, and that is for the 
service of a complete lunch. If they got out of the school lunch 
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program and just got reimbursed for the milk itself, they would get 
3 cents for the milk. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Are you in a position to express the views of 
the Department as to whether or not it would prefer that the pro- 
gram be made a direct integrated part of the school lunch program 
and just increase the school lunch appropriation earmarking a cer- 
tain portion of it to milk? 

Mr. Davis. I believe, sir, the Department’s position would be that 
they are recommending an appropriation of $100 million for the na- 
tional school lunch program, which the Department feels is sufficient 
for that program and $75 million for the school milk program which 
they feel is sufficient. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Do you have a breakdown of these funds in the 
school milk program as between the States ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. I have a table here which shows for fiscal 
year 1957 by States the number of outlets participating, the number 
of half pints of milk for which they have received reimbursement 
and total. 

Mr. Avernetuy. Do you havea copy of that? 

Mr. Davis. I have just three copies, I believe. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Can you leave a copy of it with the reporter for 
the record ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. We, also, have a table which shows the num- 
ber of schools participating by States, and some additional infor- 
mation on the amount of the Federal 

Mr. Jounson. Does it show the number of schools in the State 
and the number that participates in arriving at a percentage or 
just shows the ones that participate ? 

Mr. Davis. Just the ones that participate on this table, sir. 
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(The tables referred to are as follows :) 


Tas_e I.—Special milk program, preliminary report of special milk program 
operations, fiscal year 1957 


| Number of | Established 
| outlets par- | number of 


Established 





State ticipating | half pints | Federal 

(March, | of milk re- | expenditures 
peak month)! imbursed | 
| (million) 

on tee Ee as catty sip line wus eendckpupbehenmsan 1, 378 | 27.9 $952, 842 
PL. cn cnatthnteadcctindeay abd chwasddvieneheunibi | 22 | 2] 6, 800 
PE  ccccinttablGescs a | 377 | 9.4 | 321, 863 
RS So es Se ire iat siaicisn cn iene 1, 009 15. 5 | 610, 771 
PN ack ened nae waens ; : dacs chepoehaseeaeainhaaane aan 4, 738 179. 4 | 5, 411, 500 
CID cn ndncbetadtuadcnacsadalee tas } 860 14.7 501, 800 
COIN UEG a assis occas nse pdcdnadcccossudunceunasesesesneses 578 | 17.1 | 570, 000 
Delaware ; péudatcmeubbewe . Conqutacloubnendl 122 5.1 | 179, 077 
District of Columbia... . . : sitdatikcelitanniceeaas 184 12.3 | 348, 278 
Florida - --- As < Wee tha Hic adie weenteame tema nan=-| 1, 103 31.2 } 914, 235 
SS as palpi Ju ceqetunneens oe 1,401 | 22. 2 793, 878 
so nck, Stade aieinac dele PAN Ke, 168 4.1 | 150, 469 
times tes webster hn ebs tee wail tei - - 397 4.7 | 174, 128 
Tilinois__.. .- : 4,127 129.9 | 4, 622, 680 
Indiana.......--. 1, 463 37.6 1,370, 000 
ESS se. SF ie 1, 911 39.3 | 1, 437, 530 
Pn dcncdateuabanene 5 seal Askibnampin dphwitdne datasets 1, 096 | 19.6 683, 998 
Kentucky.....-. binkabudsswonsbobun . de nita ow kainate 1, 318 27.3 | 1, 058, 331 
Louisiana é | 874 | 10.8 445, 751 
Maine ‘ 790 | 8.8 306, 980 
Maryland ; 912 | 30.2 | 1, 117, 836 
Massachusetts - 2, 289 | 75.0 | 2, 416, 000 
Michigan. 4, 168 | 107. 4 | 3, 686, 684 
Minnesota a 2, 436 | 49.0 1, 798, 271 
Mississippi 1,023 | 21.3 827, 275 
Missouri... 2, 819 46.1 1, 711, 800 

Montana-_- 309 | 3.9 42 

Nebraska : 616 10.7 368, 
Nevada ° 85 . 54, 491 
New Hampshire------- : alike tsetse eels 335 | 4.5 | 162, 268 
New Jersey ale a ; ‘ 1, 296 40.4 1, 472, 789 
New Mexico_-.--.-- Misti aa cadanealioka cated ; 503 15.3 | 511, 703 
SEs 5. cr nnekatesncdabinabudtasauvdaoetndypiaits 4, 341 203. 6 7, 720, 360 
North Carolina_____--- : nckuceeibeee eae 1, 996 | 30.7 | 1, 082, 681 
North Dakota- ---.-- conn Teinaaonce livia rested a anina 381 | 5.5 | 206, 325 
i ricesnnptaideasatie ta aaemitn chi ee ee niaae 3, 135 109.3 3, 622, 071 
GE, ccdcddhalhess dademnanen iebdhtdbadasadiatne meena 1,055 | 18.6 | 647, 922 
| SRR ae I ded ncn steele kuaacclan testes memes ate | 11.3 | 381, 815 
Pennsylvania__-______--_-- : oneoies oat 83.6 | 2, 731, 745 
NN 100 hs .  ceaalaetnvesenteusmseadeaeten | 7.8 | 269, 344 
South Carolina_.........-. pkadiebacns 10. 5 | 403, 326 
Pe eee bce eicebudinandaeiataiedhend J 8.8 297, 925 
SIND. .3 oes qndan-~s lin aah data Seniieharaieuetsnete 40.9 1, 392, 419 
iiiseteuves 49.2 1, 835, 000 
Rete pasa Pi bats se aatsidasdndses= i daoosa peasant 4.7 174, 070 
Pt ice catia dia tan oo ch alee oobiveieln an apelin 3.5 122, 449 
Virginia __- lich Naliehinitk ip tr Wikia ipa aioe a aaiaana hs maar 32.9 1, 139, 046 
We icscccccvsnucs 27.0 1, 008, 520 
ET os poke rcs dactekc dpi aa costae neal 9.5 350, 280 
NO gah eth cadet abs sh pa capacda pip ine ape nasal nce alco oan 69.3 2, 388, 315 
W yoming.-.- 3.4 128, 840 





an nbndnosiaics re eas sid a las seca aceatarend eet 71, 239 1, 752. 7 61, 031, 943 
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TABLE IT. 


State 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut . 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey ‘ 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island . 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennesse 
Texas e 
Utah ; 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Unallocated ! - 


Total 


1 To be allotted as needs arise during the year. 


PROGRAMS 


Total avail- 
able 


$1, 048, 126 
16, 580 
354, 049 
671, 848 
5, 952, 650 
551, 980 
627, 000 
201, 865 
383, 106 
1, 005, 658 
873, 266 
165, 416 
191, 541 
5, O84, 948 
1, 507, 000 
1, 581, 283 
751, 208 

1, 164, 164 
490, 326 


337, 
1, 229, 620 


2, 657, 





. O98 
, 002 
2, 980 
56, 480 
O28 
59, 940 
178, 495 

1, 620, 068 
562, 873 
8, 556, 848 
1, 190, 949 
226, 058 
494 
712, 714 
419, 997 
3, 004, 920 
296, 278 

, 925 
, 718 
, 541, 260 
500 
194, 802 
134, 694 
‘ 951 
1, 109, 372 
385, 308 

, 146 
141, 724 


7, 727, 923 


Nn 
zx 


. | 75, 000, 000 


To 


ag 


to 


63, 


State 


encies 


$998, 800 
16, 580 
280, 501 
627, 650 


5, 952, 650 | 
479, 600 | 


627, 000 
187, 422 
383, 106 
924, 299 
866, S00 
115, 156 
177, 079 
, 084, 948 
, 507, 000 
, 394, 611 
751, 298 
, 164, 164 
490, 326 
268, 400 
, 104, 770 


2, 657, 600 
3, 415, 023 


, 699, 837 
910, 002 
, 878, 382 
27, 030 
333, 300 

1, 500 
7, 945 
4, 780 
4,473 


. 556, 848 | 


, 949 
184, 455 


, 393, 695 | 


2,714 
R78 





2, 655, 450 


, 278 
Orr 


288, 066 
, 461, 902 
018, 500 
178, 413 
134, 694 
, 176, 822 
, 004, 300 
363, 000 
, 042, 349 
141, 72 


056, 344 


Special milk program, estimated obligations, fiscal year 1958 


To individ- 
ual outlets 


$49, 326 


73, 548 
44, 198 


72, 380 
14, 443 


81, 359 
6, 466 
50, 360 
14, 462 


186, 672 


69, 278 
124, 850 


640, 330 
278, 


4, 598 
29, 450 
71, 728 
10, 440 
550 
288 
400 


145, 
268, 


42, 503 
626, 899 


2,119 
349, 470 


34, 650 
39, 652 
79, 358 


14, 389 
76, 129 
105, 072 


22, 308 


584, 797 


4, 215, 733 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


wren cial milk ree umber of schools participating,’ fiscal years 1955-57 








i Tj 

State 1955 1956 | 1957 | State | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 
ee eee enn ee > 
Alabama... i 804 1, 361 1,378 || Nebraska : 283 520 616 
Alaska... i} @® | @® 22 || Nevada 47 61 | 85 
Arizona_. } 283 | 325 | 377 1 New Hampshire 195 | 306 335 
Arkansas | 841 947 1, 009 i New Jersey | 663 1, 094 1, 296 
California | 2,096 | 4,269) 4,738 | New Mexico. | 267 376 503 
Colorado__._. | 442 | 748 860 1} New York | 2,587 | 3,614 4, 341 
Connecticut _ _- | 219 | 506 578 || North Carolina 1, 484 1, 821 | 1, 996 
Delaware 66 105 122 || North Dakota- - 238 345 | 381 
District of Columbia_----| 163 182 184 || Ohio_. 1, 544 2,640 | 3,135 
Florida 552 970 1,103 || Oklahoma 896 893 | 1,055 
Georgia. | 989 | 1,217 1, 401 Oregon 312 567 | 726 
Hawaii. () | (2) 168 ||} Pennsylvania | 2,423 3,368 | 3,978 
Idaho... | 308 327 | 397 || Rhode Island 173 282 | 294 
Ilinois__- | 1,978 | 3,814] 4,127 || South Carolina 669 772 | 926 
Indiana. | 812] 1,177] 1,463 || South Dakota--. | 221 305| 403 
Iowa } 1,030) 1, 567 1,911 || Tennessee 1,790 | 2,192 2, 219 
Kansas | 512 | 907 | 1,096 || Texas_- 1, 331 1, 871 2, 565 
Kentucky - -- 726 | 1,180} 1,318 || Utah 383 282 | 337 
speeenn. 628 | 697 | 874 cone. ‘ 313 , 350 a 
Maine | 409 716 | 790 || Virginia 729 | 1,261 1, 337 
Maryland 541| 839 912 || Washington_-_- | 730 965 | 1,082 
Massachusetts | 1,737 2,096 | 2,289 || West Virginia___- 741 861 | 964 
Michigan 1, 571 3, 752 | 4, 168 Wisconsin 2,495 | 3,846 4, 271 
Minnesota 1,360 | 2,156] 2,436 || Wyoming__- 96 128 150 
Mississippi | 621 919 1, 023 — 
Missouri 1, 576 2, 518 2, 819 Total 41,094 | 62, 266 71, 239 
Montana j 230 251 309 


1 March, peak month in terms of schools participating nationally (includes childcare institutions in fiscal 
year 1957). 
2 Not participating. 


Mr. Aserneruy. How do you arrive at the distribution of these 
funds between the States ? 

Mr. Davis. The first year we used the School Lunch Act formula 
which is based as you well know on the total number of schoolchildren 
in the State in proportion to the total for the United States, and the 
relative income level of that State, per capita level income, as against 
the total United States. When we switched the program from the 
historical base used the first year we gave the States what they had 
the year before essentially—we used that as the basis for making the 
apportionment among the States, except that where a State had made 
very little progress the year before, we held back some of the money. 
The system that we have now is based on historical use of the funds 
in each State, and this past year we gave each State 115 percent. of 
what they had actually spent the year before. In other words, giving 
them 15 percent as a cushion for expansion. 
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Mr. AperNneruy. Suppose you reached the point of spending the 
entire $75 million of your authorization, and in State A you were 
distributing, or let us say there two States, A and B, they both have 
100,000 students in their schools—State A was receiving a quantity 
of milk that would supply 75,000 of their 100,000, and State B was 
receiving a quantity of milk that would supply 50,000 of its 100,000. 
And by next year we would say State B had reached the position 
it could and would participate in the program, on a per capita basis, 
equivalent to State A—what would you do about it ? 

Mr. Davis. What we have done in addition to this 115 percent ap- 
portionment in the first instance, that allowed us to hold buck about 
10 to 15 million dollars which we kept for just the instance that you 
mentioned. 

Mr. Asnernetuy. But you have plenty of money. You only ex- 
vended in 1957 $61,031,943. This year you anticipate $68 million. 
et us say next year you would reach $80 million which, of course, 
you won’t, but if this program goes on over the years you will. You 
mean you could reach that much, and there would be a deficit of 
money, and here is State A getting a quantity of milk sufficient to 

ply all of its chidren, but State B would not be able to get a 
sue vient quantity if you continued to adhere to the present method 
of dividing your funds. That is what would happen, isn’t it? 

Mr. Davis. From a practical matter 

Mr. Asernetuy. In other words—may I interrupt—you are now 
distributing more or less on a historical basis ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. The quantity of milk they have used in previous 
years ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. But some of the other States might come along— 
and I think they will—I think they are doing it, they are expanding 
their operations under this program and the ds ay will come, I have 
no doubt but what they would reach a level of distribution equiva- 
lent to that in the States which now have a very high distribution 
What I am getting at is, would you distribute it on a per capita basis 
or would you distribute it on the basis which you now have estab- 
lished ? 

Mr. Davis. Up to now we have felt that the historical base is ade- 
quate to the situation. I think in the case that you are referring to, 
the basis for your question, rather, it might very well be necessary 
for us to in future years go to a per capita basis to enable each State 
to realize its fullest potential. 

Mr. Apsernetuy. That would be the fair thing to do, would it 
not—— 

Mr. Davis. I think 

Mr. AsernetHuy. To distribute it on a per capita basis? 

Mr. Davis. The apportionment in the first instance could very well 
be on that basis. It would require, however, that we devise some way 
of holding back funds from some States that were not, and we had 
reasonable assurance would not reach their full potential based on 
per capita; in other words, we would be penalizing, we would not be 
using the total funds wisely, if we put it out there and they didn’t use 
it and nothing happened. 
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Mr. Aserneruy. I will agree with that. But probably my question 
is theoretical and we may never reach that situation. But I think we 
will, the longer this program exists, the time will come when there 
will be as much demand per capita in one area as there will be in 
another. 

If that day comes, then there will not be any possibility of your 
holding back any money ¢ 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Mr. Apernernuy. All right. Would the Department then be agree- 
able to distributing that money on a per capita basis so as to give 
every State its pro rata share ? 

Mr. Davis. We have discussed this and I am sure we would want to 
work something out in that direction in that situation. 

Mr. Asernetruy. The reason I ask the question—I think you will 
understand my reason for asking it—I think the day is coming when 
the situation I have just suggested will exist. I don’t think there is any 
question about it. I think this program will go on for many years, 
and I think the time will come when with $75 million it will be con- 
sumed and there will be a demand for consider ‘ably more. I think the 
time will also come when every State in the Union will desire to par- 
ticipate to the fullest extent of the school enrollment. That being the 
sase, I just want to know what the attitude of the Department is going 
to be. I don’t think any more should be distributed to the students 
in State A than is distributed in State B if the demands coming from 
ach State is equivalent to the demands in the other States. 

Mr. Davis. I am sure we would make every effort to make an equita- 
ble distribution to give each State its fair share. 

Mr. Anernetruy. You are telling us now that you would do that? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. ApernetHy. Without an amendment being put in the act? 

Mr. Davis. We could do it under the act. 

Mr. Apernetuy. There is no question that you can do it. But 
would you do it? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Garper. At that particular time, Congressman Abernethy, 
there could be an amendment to the act in which you could have a 
formula under which we would distribute this money like we do in the 
School Lunch Act. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Of course, the only formula that it would be 
distributed under those conditions would be on a per capita basis 
with the authority to authorize you to hold back in the event some 
State did not use all of its money, so you could transfer it to another 
State. 

Mr. Garser. I agree with the theory under which you are proceed- 
ing. Allofthe children should have the opportunity of participating. 

Mr. Asernetuy. In an equitable amount ? 

Mr. Garser. In an equitable amount, that is right. 

Mr. Anernetuy. What is the feeling of the Department regarding 
the bill introduced by Mr. Anfuso and possibly others to make this 
program available to the Coast Guard and to the Merchant Marine 
Academy ? 

Mr. Davts. I believe there are some other representatives of the De- 
partment here, Mr. Palmby, who might be better qualified to answer 
that question, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Asernetuy. I think this might be a good place to get that into 
the record if you gentlemen wish to join the others at the table. 

Mr. Koenié. That would relate more nearly to making milk avail- 
able to the armed services as we do now under separate legislation. 
Mr. Palmby was going to testify on that proposal anyhow. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Let us see what this bill of Mr. Anfuso’s does 
here—that subsection B of section 202 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
is amended by str iking out “of the Army, Navy, or Air Force, and as 
a part of the ration,’ ‘and inserting in lieu thereof “(1) of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, or Coast Guard.” 

And by inserting before the period at the end of the first sentence 
the following: 

And (3) of cadets and midshipmen at, and other personnel assigned to, the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy. 

You are prepared to testify on that. 

Would you give your name to the reporter, please ? 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE PALMBY, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Patmpy. My name is Clarence Palmby, Deputy Administrator, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, and the Department has taken a 
position with regard to this bill. 

If you would ‘like, I would like to read the statement to you. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Very well, proceed. 

Mr. Paumpy. It is addressed to Congressman Cooley. This is in 

reply to your requestion for a report on H. R. 9618, a bill to amend the 

Agricultural Act of 1949, to provide surplus dairy products to the 
Coast Guard, Coast Guard Academy, and the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy. The bill would amend section 202 of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, to make the Coast Guard and the cadets 
and midshipmen at, and other personnel assigned to United States 
Merchant Marine Academy eligible to receive dairy products that are 
made available by CCC to the Secretary of the Army for increased use 
by militar y agence ies. The Dep: irtment recommends enactment of the 
bill. The quantities of dairy products acquired by CCC under the 
dairy support program have exceeded the quantities that could be sold 
by CCC in available market outlets. It has been possible to reduce the 
CCC inventory only by donating substantial quantities by increased 
use by military hospitals and for domestic and foreign school lunch 
and welfare uses. 

Mr. Anernetuy. This has to do with the distribution of surplus com- 
modities that have been acquired by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion—that is what this has to do, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Patmpy. That is right. 

Mr. Anernetuy. This is apart from the school lunch program ? 

Mr. Patmpy. Yes. [ Reading:] 

By increasing the number of persons eligible to receive and to increase their 
consumption of milk and its products pursuant to section 202 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, the proposed bill will aid in increasing total consump 
tion and in keeping down CCC inventory of dairy products acquired under the 
milk and butterfat price support program. 
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That is the report. 1 now have a paper which I will present: 

Pursuant to authority provided by the Agricultural Act of 1954, the 
several military agencies and the Veterans’ Administration have co- 
operated fully with the Department of Agriculture to increase the 
consumption of milk and its products. 

The Agricultural Act of 1947, as originally written, provided for 
the support of prices to producers for milk and butterfat through 
loans on, or purchases, of the products of milk and butterfat. 

The 1954 act broadened this authority by authorizing the purchase 
of milk as well as its products. The 1954 act also added section 202 to 
require Commodity Credit Corporation to donate milk and dairy 
products, acquired under the support program, to the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs and to the Secretary of the Army (for additional 
use by the military departments), upon certification by them that 
they are continuing to buy the usual quantities of milk and its products 
in the normal channels of trade. 

CCC has made its stocks of butter, cheese, and nonfat dry milk 
available for increased use by the veterans’ hospital patients and mil- 
itary personnel (troop feeding) since September 1954. During the 
1956-57 fiscal year, CCC donated to them for that purpose 20.7 million 
pounds of butter, 1.7 million pounds of cheese and 72,000 pounds of 
nonfat drymilk. 

Soon after the 1954 amendments, the Department worked out an 
arrangement with the military agencies and Veterans’ Administration 
to increase the consumption of fluid milk by the military personnel 
and veterans’ hospital patients. 

The program became effective with the several military agencies in 
October 1954 and with the Veterans’ Administration in March 1955. 
The arrangement provided for use of the established buying organiza- 
tions of the Military Establishments and veterans’ hospitals, thus 
avoiding the setting up of duplicate CCC milk-buying organizations. 
Under the arrangements, the military agencies and veterans’ hospitals 
have purchased additional milk in the local markets. CCC has paid 
part of cost of such additional milk, by reimbursing the participating 
agencies at a rate of $4.10 per hundred pounds. 

The consumption of milk has been greatly increased, especially by 
military personnel, as a result of the program. During the 1956-57 
fiscal year CCC paid to the military agencies and Veterans’ Admin- 
istration $16,356,000 on their increased purchases of 399 million 
pounds of milk. The total consumption of milk by the military per- 
sonnel was more than double the normal rate. 

The amount of CCC reimbursement has approximated the cost to 
CCC of buying and removing from the market equivalent quantities 
of butter and nonfat dry milk. The remainder of the cost of the 
additional milk has been borne by the military agencies and veterans’ 
hospitals. 

By increasing the consumption of milk and its products, this special 
program is making an important contribution to the solution of the 
dairy problem. 

In addition to the health values to the participants, the program 
will have a lasting beneficial effect on the future market demand for 
milk and its products. Meanwhile it is helping to keep down the CCC 
purchases and inventories of dairy products. 
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The Department is recommending that the authority contained in 
section 202 for CCC to make milk and its products available to the mili- 
tary agencies and Veterans’ Administration for their increased use 
be extended beyond December 31, 1958, which is its present expiration 
date. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I think that answers it. In other words, the De- 
partment favors the inclusion of the Coast Guard and the Merchant 
Marine Academy. 

Mr. Patmpy. I would like to point out what I think we are all 
aware of—this is simply an extension of what we are already doing, 
it is broadening the base to more military groups. 

Mr. Averneruy. Are there any other sources that the Department 
feels that this privilege should be extended to—do you have any in 
mind ¢ 

Mr. Paumpy. We do not have any in mind. 

Mr, AsernetrHy. I am just wondering if the inclusion of the 
Merchant Marine Academy is not going to raise the question of some 
of these other military institutions, or are they already included? 

Mr. Korenie. The Armed Forces are already included. 

Mr. Avernetuy. The military is already included, I see, the Navy 
and Military and Air Force Academies are already inc luded, is that 
right ? 

Mr. Patmpy. Yes. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I believe that is all of the questions I have. 

Do you gentlemen have any questions ? 

Mr. Korentce. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one point, I 
believe that from the standpoint of the Department that the Depart- 
ment would like to see the special milk program as such kept separate 
and apart from getting mixed up with other forms of milk distribu- 
tion to other services. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I did not mean to leave the impression that we 
would incorporate the two in the same function. 

Mr. Koente. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Asernetruy. There are a multitude of subjects before the com- 
mittee and we are trying to dispose of all of them at this hearing. 

Mr. Jounson. I have a question with regard to school lunch pro- 
grams. You said that this year the Department is asking for $100 
million for the school lunch program ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. What did they ask for in the last prior years, do 
you know? 

Mr. Davis. Last year, they asked for $100 million, the year before 
83 plus. And the year before that I believe it was $67 million. 

Mr. Jonnson. What did the Congress give them—the amount they 
asked for? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. The year the Department requested $67 mil- 
lion the Congress gave us $84 million. 

The next year when the Department asked for $83 million the 
Congress gave us $100 million. 

Mr. JouNson. $100 million ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. I have been havine some complaints from my dis- 
trict in regard to the school lunch program in relation to the surplus 
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foods that are available now. Are they bought out of this $100 
million ¢ 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. The $100 million is to provide for cash reim- 
bursements to the States on the basic theory of the school lunch pro- 
gram that the States and communities will make their purchases of 
food locally. However, there is a provision in thhe School Lunch 
Act, section 6, which allows the Secretary of Agriculture to withhold 
some of the $100 million for direct purchases of certain foods that 
the State requests, and would be beneficial to the school lunch pro- 
gram, That has been $15 million for several years. 

The schools, also, have been what the Department regards as the 
very best outlet for any surplus commodities that CCC may have in 
inventory, or as an outlet for food that it purchases for surplus re- 
moval purposes, section 32. 

Mr. Jounson. The complaints I have had are with regard to meat 
products that have been provided. For instance, turkeys—I do not 
know whether, also, poultry, but this year about all in the different 
communities that I have heard from complained that it is hamburger 
so far as the surplus meat is concerned. 

Mr. Davis. The kinds and quantities of commodities that have been 
donated to the schools this past year out of CCC inventories have been 
about the same as previous years. The pinch has come as a result of 
the Department not being required, not finding it necessary, to make 
as much surplus removal purchases as had been made in previous 

ears. The hamburger, if 1 might say one more word, the hamburger 
eing distributed this year is a very small amount, about 15 million 
pon I believe. And that was purchased with part of the $100 mil- 
ion as a section 6 school-lunch purchase, so we had no surplus meats 
this year. 

Mr. Jounson. Was not there as much reason for going into the 
turkey markets and buying them as any other years ? 

Mr. Davis. We really do not have any responsibility for that part 
of the program. The Commodity Credit Corporation Board does re- 
view the proposals or requests for the surplus removal programs, and 
it is my understanding they have not felt that situation warranted a 
purchase program this year . 

Mr. Jounson. From the information I have received, I was of the 
impression there has been a bigger surplus in the turkey market this 
year than any other year, and I was wondering what was behind it, 
that there was any available. And according to what you said the 
CCC felt there was not sufficient surplus to go into the market and 
buy it. 

Mr. Davis. They didn’t feel a purchase program was warranted. 

Mr. Jornson. That isall. 

Mr. Avernetuy. This program, that is, the school-milk program, 
is financed by ways of funds made available through the capital as- 
sets of the CCC; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Avernetruy. Is the CCC reimbursed by direct appropriation 
for the funds? 

Mr, Davis. I believe they are. An appropriation is made sufficient 
to restore their capital. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I do not recall, I just do not know, that the act 
provides for restoration of the depletion of the capital. 
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Mr. Koenig. That is in the CCC legislation. 

Mr. Aserneruy. In other words, when $61 million was expended in 
fiscal 1957 for the school-milk program, the appropriations bill for 
this year is supposed to carry an item which reimburses Commodity 
Credit C orporation for that money ; is that correct 

Mr. Kornie. CCC comes in for an appropriation to restore its capi- 
tal every so often. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I know that. 

Mr. Koente. It is included in there. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I know that. But does this legislation direct a 
restoration of that capital ? 

Mr. Korntc. The special milk legislation does not do that, as to 
restoration of capital, but it provides that the money shall come from 
CCC. And then when CCC supplies the money, obviously it has—— 

Mr. Anernetuy. To get some more. 

Mr. Koenie. It has to go and get some more. That is authorized by 
the CCC legislation. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right. Does the Department look upon this as 
a price-support oper ation ¢ ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. It does? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernertuy. Is it a price-support operation technically as such ? 
Do you think it is? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. In that since we are committed to the pur- 
chase of manufactured dairy products in an effort to maintain a cer- 
tain return to the producer, any additional fluid milk that can be con- 
sumed will mean just that much less purchases. 

Mr. Avernetuy. It isn’t generally accepted as a price-support op- 
eration. It is generally accepted by most everyone, the public and 
even the majority of the Congress, as a supplement to the school lunch 
program and the school lunch program is not a price-support pro- 
gram ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Well, then, would it not be better for us to meet 
this thing head on and forthrightly and just supplement the school 
lunch program with a school milk progr am, if that is what it is, why 
don’t we do it that way, instead of charging it up as a price- support 
operation ? 

Mr. Davis. In response to the request for reports on legislation that 
would propose doing just what you say, transferring the program to 
an appropriation rather than chi irging it to price supports, the De- 
partment has taken the position that they do regard the special milk 
program as a price-support measure. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I think they would have to. 

Mr. Davis. And would recommend continuing on that basis. 

Mr. Anernetny. I think they have to by v irtue of the fact, by reason 
of the fact that is the way the legislation is written. I do not feel that 
this program will do everything. I think the program is more or less 
permanent. I do not think it is regarded by the public, by the Con- 
gress, although technically it is, but it is not regarded by them as a 
price-support operation. It is a school milk program. We talk about 
getting milk to the children and the need there and the necessity for 
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children to consume more milk. It just occurs to me that the appro- 
priate thing to do would be to transfer it to the school lunch program 
or rather combine the school lunch program and school milk and ear- 
mark so much for school milk. 

I base my reasoning on this: Each year the CCC publishes a total 
figure of its cost of operation. The word goes out to the country that 
the CCC has spent X million or billion dollars this year in price sup- 
ports. Actually that school-milk money right now is not really spent 
for price-support purposes. 

It is spent as a school-milk program and I don’t think it is accepted 
by anyone as a price-support program, and it is my feeling we 
ought to set up a permanent school-milk program of some kind or 
another and get out of the price-support operation. 

Mr. Davis. To be sure that there will be no misunderstanding, I 
am sure that the wonderful support that this program has received 
from the school people, from the States, from the local communities, 
and from the parents, has been on the basis of their desire to see that 
more children are able to take advantage of more milk from a nutri- 
tional standpoint. 

Mr. Apernetuy. They are getting more benefit from it than the 
farmers are, but when the general public reads the balance sheet at 
the end of each year—it hardly could be called a balance sheet, because 
it is not ever in balance—then they sit around and cuss the farmers 
about it. They are the ones that drank up the milk. 

Mr. Davis. Regardless of where or how it was financed, it would 
still show up as an agricultural appropriation. 

Mr. Asernetuy. It does not show up in the school-lunch program ? 

Mr. Davis. No. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right, Mr. Tewes. 

Mr. Tewes. You have had an interesting line of questioning which 
I would like to follow, too, Mr. Chairman. You opened your state- 
ment on this by saying that when the program was inaugurated every- 
one was worried about the disposal of the milk. It seems to me that 
the remarks you have been making in this latter part of your state- 
ment lead to the conclusion that you have the opposite view namely, 
that this is not a surplus disposal program but really.is a program 
intended primarily to benefit the children. 

Mr. Apernetuy. It was. 

Mr. Trwes. I was not here when it was initiated. Which opinion 
do you hold? 

Mr. AperNerHoy. When it was inaugurated—TI think these gentle- 
men will confirm—the amendment was put into the Agricultural Act 
of 1954, and when it was put in, it was put in for the purpose of 
having another method of disposing of surplus milk. That is right, 
isn’t it? Is that correct? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. AnerNetHy. That is what it was put in for. But when we 
got over to the floor we shed all of our tears about the children. 

Mr. Tewes. I appreciate your statement. 

Mr. Anernetuy. The underfed children. I think it was begun as 
a milk disposal program, but it has never been so accepted by the 
general sablic and I think that the acceptance that they now have of 
it is the correct one. 
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It isn’t any longer a milk disposal program. I don’t think it is. 
There would be just as much milk consumed one w ay or another, no 
matter which way the program operates. I do not think it makes 
any difference whether we have it asa surplus disposal program or a 
supplement to school lunches. The additional emphasis would still 
be put upon the consumption of milk. I know of no objection to the 
emphasis being put upon the consumption of milk. I am for that. 
But my objec tion to it is that it is che irged up as a loss to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and it should not be. The farmers are 
taking a licking for it. Those who get the milk are the ones who are 
giving it to them. 

Mr. Tewes. You and I do not need to fence with each other. We 
know there are some political overtones. 

Mr. Avernetuy. There are no political overtones whatsoever. I 
am in favor of the program. My personal opinion is that I think 
that the program ought to be made a part of the school lunch pro- 
gram, so the farmer would not be charged with it. I want to get the 
consumers off the farmer’s back. 

Mr. Tewes. The question I then want to ask you is this: If the sur- 
plus in dairy products disappears will this program continue ? 

Mr. Davis. I think the Department would recommend that. it be 
discontinued. 

Mr. Tewes. Discontinued ? 

Mr. Davis. I think the Department’s position has been that it is a 
price support measure. 

Mr. Trewes. I would like to know a little bit about this program. 
How does this milk get from the CCC to my son who is in school 
buying the milk? 

Mr. Davis. We draw up as I pointed out before, the quantities, the 
amount of money, that we would propose to apportion to each State 
for the program. As was explained, oe year we based that on 115 
percent of the actual expense last year. Then we break that amount 
down into quarterly payments to the State agencies which have agreed 
to be responsible for this program in each State. 

Mr. Tewes. What agency is that ? 

Mr. Davis. That is the State education. 

Mr. Jounson. The superintendent of the schools has it up in my 
State. 

Mr. Davis. Then the mechanics are that we draw up an order on 
the Treasury for a check to be mailed to the State in a certain amount 
quarterly. And that money is actually paid to the State. 

Then they in turn enter into agreements with the schools, that is 
the school system, whereby they agree to abide by the regulations and 
so forth. Then they also agree to reimburse the school for either 3 or 4 
cents, depending upon whether the school is in the National School 
Lunch Program, and depending on the plan that that individual 
school has developed. In other words, what they pay for their milk, 
what they plan to sell it to the child for, and they submit. a plan as 
to how a they are going to hold out of the money to pay for straws 
or icing and various expenses that they have to go to. 

If that plan is acceptable to the State, the State then agrees to 
necept the school on that basis. The school goes ahead and serves the 
milk to the children. They send in a claim at the end of the month 
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stating how many half pints were sold over and above their type A 
lunch, and minus any adult milk. That is sent in to the State edu- 
cational office and they mail them a check in the amount that they 
are due. 

In the meantime your child has gotten his milk at about 2 cents 
under the cost to the school perhaps, 2 or 3 cents. In some instances 
even more than that. Where the schools may be paying 614 or 634 
cents for the milk, the child may pay as little as 3 cents. 

Mr. Tewes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I want to make one thing clear. I may not have 
made myself clear a while ago. I, certainly, do not want to leave the 
wrong impression in this record. If I may say for the record what 
we did—and I was a party to it and for it—our late and lamented 
friend Mr. Andresen, I think, in this I think I am right—originated 
this idea. He made the motion one morning to set up this school 
milk program and authorized the expenditure of money up to $50 
million of the capital assets of the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
finance it. I thought it was fine. In fact, I don’t think there was 
any objection to it whatever in the committee. The eae was 
not a party to this proposal. And I may be wrong, but I do not know 
whether it had even been brought to the attention ‘of the Department. 

No doubt it had—we all know Mr. Andresen was a very vigorous 
man and probably knew this subject as well as any one man that has 
ever served in this Congress. Then the program came on for exten- 
sion and amendment which increased the first year’s operation, I be- 
lieve. I think there was an extra appropriation for the first year. 

And then in the next Congress he proposed, possibly others did, that 
it be extended to $75 million. Each year thereafter the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has issued its statements showing the cost of this 
operation, as a price support operation, and this item has been carried 
as a price support operation. When the figures go out to the country 
and the people of the country look at them, they say, “Well, this old 
price support program has cost us taxpayers X billions of dollars.” 

The consumer who complains in many instances does not realize that 
he has been the benefactor of the program, that his children were the 
ones who got this milk and they got it at a very nominal cost, and 
the Government paid for it. 

With all deference, Mr. Tewes, I did not mean to leave any political 
implications, if I did, I did not so intend. My feeling is that if the 
program is to be continued, and I favor its continuance, I do not feel 
like the farmer ought to take it on the back and be criticized for it. 
While he does get some benefit from it, the consuming public likewise 
gets benefits; just as the consuming public gets the benefit from the 
school lunch program. It is an item that I think should not be charged 
to the American farmer altogether. I think it should be charged to 
the consumer as a service which is being rendered to the consumer, that 
is the consumer’s children. That is what I was trying to put over a 
whole ago. And I do not know whether I made it any clearer than 
before, but I am trying awfully hard. 

Mr. Jounson. Another thing that might be pointed right at this 
point, if the school milk program did not exist and the CCC was 
going to take this surplus milk they would be buying at a price of 314 
per hundred. They would be buying at the retail price that it is being 
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sold to the schoolchildren. Could you estimate for the committee how 
much these half pints are costing? If you are going to charge the 
farmer with anything, all you could charge him with is the 3% per 
hundred which it would be bought for if it were made into butter and 
cheese and dried milk. 

Mr. Davis. Our average reimbursement last year was under 314 
cents. 

Mr. JoHnson. How much is that in hundred pounds of milk ? 

Mr. Davis. You convert that to pounds. My arithmetic is not very 
good. 

Mr. Jonnson. Anyhow, probably it would be closer to $20 a hundred 
than to 314. 

Mr. Davis. You say it is? 

Mr. Koente. About $6 a hundred. 

Mr. Jonnson. It must be more than that because nobody is retailing 
milk at that. 

Mr. Koenic. The 3 cents a half pint is 6 cents a pint and a pint is 
about a pound. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you mean to tell me that milk dealers are furnish- 
ing that milk? 

Mr. Koente. I am talking about the cost to the Government, the 
3 cents to the Government. 

Mr. Jounson. I am talking about the actual cost to the Government 
of the actual pounds they buy. 

Mr. Davis. I think the staff’s arithmetic would show it was around 
$5.50 a hundred pounds on those purchases. That is only the begin- 
ning of the cost. I think the cost to the CCC of purchasing dairy 
products would be considerably more than the price support level for 
100 pounds of milk. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Potx. What are some of the other costs to the CCC? That is 
your last statement that raises that question ? 

Mr. Davis. The cost of purchasing these manufactured products, 
the cost of transporting, the cost of storing them, the cost of reprocess- 
ing and packaging them for donation ? 

{r. Jounson. I am just thinking of the milk. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Mr. Pox. It is my understanding that the schools buy this milk 
locally. Is that true? 

Mr. Davis, I misunderstood you. I thought you were referring to 
the other costs involved in the price-support purchases of manufac- 
tured products. 

Mr. Pork. I was talking on milk. 

Mr. Davis. On the special milk program the one we are concerned 
with here primarily, the only cost beyond this average 314-cent reim- 
bursement per half pint, is our administrative cost which has been 
running around 2 percent, I believe, or a little less. 

Mr. Pox. It should not be too much over on this milk program. 
This milk is purchased locally, is it not? 

Mr. Davis. There is no overhead, other than the Federal adminis- 
trative cost. And I am corrected on that figure that it is closer to 
1 percent. 
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Mr. Kornie. It is very small. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Are there further questions ? 

Gentlemen, we certainly thank you. We will now hear from our 
colleague, Mr. Laird. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Lairp. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
discuss the special milk program and brucellosis program with my 
former colleagues on the Subcommittee on Dairy Products. 

The special milk program legislation was developed by the House 
Committee on Agriculture as part of the Agricultural Act of 1954. In 
1956, as a member of this subcommittee, I participated in the action 
to continue the original program for another 2 years and to extend 
it to camps and other child-care institutions. I also am sponsoring 
legislation which calls for another 2-year extension. I am here to- 
day to give my support to such an extension. 


SEVENTY THOUSAND SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTIONS PARTICIPATING IN 
PROGRAM 


I believe the results of the special milk program have already ex- 
ceeded our expectations—and the program is still growing. I under- 
stand that over 70,000 schools and institutions are now participating, 
with excellent results in obtaining increased consumption. Schools 
are achieving these increases in a number of ways. They are making 
milk a “best ‘buy” for children through a reduced price policy. Many 
are offering children a chance to buy milk at recess periods as well 
as at lunch time. In some are as, children can buy milk in one-third 
quart containers instead of the usual half- -pint sizes. .The larger con- 
tainer, I understand, is especially popular among high-school boys. 


PROGRAM INCREASING MARKETS FOR FLUID MILK 


The special milk program is demonstrating that children will drink 
more milk at school, if it is readily available and if it is reasonabl 
priced. Asa result, we are increasing markets for fluid milk. It also 
means that we are helping our young people to consume the amount 

of milk they need for sound health and sturdy development. 

I know that Department of Agriculture representatives have re- 
ported to you on the nationwide progress of the program. I, there- 
fore, w ould like to tell this subcommittee about program operations 
in my own State. 


WISCONSIN FIRST STATE TO PUT PROGRAM IN OPERATION 


Wisconsin was the first State to sign an agreement with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the operation of the special milk program 
back in the fall of 1954. The Lodi School District in Wisconsin was 
the first school system to actually participate in the program. 

Remarkable progress was made in a 3-year period. Last year, over 
3,700 Wisconsin schools were participating in the special milk pro- 
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gram. Milk is now available to about 95 percent of the children en- 
rolled in public schools in Wisconsin, as a result of the combined oper- 
ation of the school lunch and special milk programs. 

In the past 3 years, milk consumption under the school lunch and 
special milk programs almost doubled in Wisconsin public schools, 
mereasing from about 40 million half-pints in 1955 to about 76 mil- 
lion half-pints in 1957, Under the special milk program alone milk 
consumption in Wisconsin schools increased from 21 million half- 
pints in 1955 to over 53 million half-pints in 1957. And, we hope to 
improve upon that record this school year. 


RECORDKEEPING REQUIREMENTS SIMPLIFIED 


Nationwide, as operating experience has been gained, the program 
has been simplified for school officials. Each school is able to try to 
increase milk consumption in the way best suited to the local situa- 
tion. Recordkeeping requirements for schools appear to be at a mini- 
mum. The reimbursement method guarantees the school against 
financial losses when it sells milk to children at below cost. All of these 
oe are important to a busy school administrator. If additional 
— ifications are possible, I hope they will be made. 

nless the special milk program is continued, I believe there will 
be a substantial reduction in milk consumption in Wisconsin schools, 
as well as in other schools throughout the country. This, in turn, 
would result in a larger expenditure by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for the purchase of surplus manufactured dairy products 
under the price-support program. I do not believe any one of us 
wants either one of these things to happen. 


NEED FOR CONTINUATION OF BRUCELLOSIS PROGRAM 


The job of brucellosis eradication is only partially completed and 
it needs to be finished as rapidly as possible. Eradication efforts in 
certified areas need to be continued to further reduce the incidence 
of the disease and place those areas closer to the final goal of eradi- 
cation. As of June 30, 1950, it is expected that 51 percent of all coun- 
ties in the United States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands will 
have qualified as modified-certified brucellosis-free areas. Much pre- 
liminary work has already been carried out leading toward the estab- 
lishment of brucellosis-eradication efforts on an area basis. With the 
high interest. on the part of the livestock industry for brucellosis 
eradication there is need to expand area work into many other parts 
of the country. , 

Factors contributing to the progressive decrease of bovine brucel- 
losis include the continued removal of a large number of reactors, 
increased resistance established in otherwise susceptible cattle by 
extensive calf vaccination, and widespread use of the brucellosis ring 
test, a screening procedure which can be used effectively to identify 
dairy herds in which brucellosis probably exists, thereby eliminating 
much of the blood testing previously required. 


METHOD OF FINANCING THE ACCELERATED PROGRAM 


Under section 204 (e) of title II of the Agricultural Act of 1954, 
Public Law 690, approved August 28, 1954, provision was made for 
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$15 million annually to be transferred from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for the purpose of accelerating the brucellosis-eradica- 
tion program. This section was further amended by Public Law 465, 
approved April 2, 1956, to increase the amount for the fiscal year 1956 
to $17 million and the amount for each of the fiscal years 1957 and 
1958 to $20 million. 

State and Federal funds for the accelerated program during fiscal 
year 1955-58 are shown by the following tabulation: 
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Federal indemnities were paid in most States at a rate not exceed- 
ing $25 for grade animals and $50 for purebred animals. 

There has been an encouraging increase in the amount of area work 
leading to certification in the various States. The modified-certified 
brucellosis-free status means that the infection has been reduced to 
not more than 1 percent of the cattle in not more than 5 percent of 
the herds. The fact that 95 percent of the reactors found during 
the fiscal year 1957 were reported as slaughtered indicates that owners 
are convinced that it is not profitable to permit brucellosis to remain 
in their herds. 

Extensive gains were made during fiscal year 1957. Additional 
States inaugurated work on a real clean-up basis. The number of 
counties certified during the year exceeded any previous year. Good 
progress has been made in brucellosis eradication since the beginning 
of the accelerated program in October 1954, as shown by the following 
tabulation: 








Modified-certified brucellosis-free status | October 1954 | June 30, 1957 | Estimated, 
| June 30, 1958 


States and Puerto Rico. -. és $5 oo hsp 4th atetebeks | 3 7 16 
Counties ; ub ancised sds sa=svncendeacensaqauenunen 341 735 | 1, 553 
\ | 


Although certification means that the area is comparatively free of 
the disease it is still necessary to continue the work to further elimi- 
nate infection and eventually to completely eradicate it. 

Asa member of the Subcommittee on Dairy Products, I participated 
in the action to enlarge the authority to expend money for the brucel- 
losis program in 1956 and I have introduced legislation which calls for 
another 2-year extension of this important program. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Thank you very much, Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Larrp. Thank you. 
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Mr. AsernetHy. We will next hear from our colleague, a member 
of the subcommittee, Mr. Johnson, of Wisconsin. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LESTER JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE NINTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, the legislation I have introduced in 
H. R. 10324 consists of an expansion and extension of the special milk 
program for children for another 2 years; extension of the program 
providing milk above normal needs for the Veterans’ Administration 
facilities and the Armed Forces for another 2 years, and a 2-year exten- 
sion of the present program for eradicating brucellosis. 

Under this legislation, milk is provided for children in our schools 
and nonprofit institutions and nonprofit summer camps. It expires at 
the end of the current fiscal year unless extended by Congress. It 
should be explained that Congress, not the Department of Agriculture, 
created this program in 1954 through authorization for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to use funds to increase milk consumption by chil- 
dren in schools. 

Under legislation I introduced in the House in 1956, the school milk 
program was broadened to provide for children in nonprofit child- 
care institutions and summer camps. Present language authorizes 
milk for children in nonprofit schools of high-school grade and under 
and also covers children in nonprofit nursery schools, child-care cen- 
ters, settlement, houses, summer camps, and similar nonprofit institu- 
tions devoted to the care and training of children. I am happy to 
know that extensive use is being made of that program. 

The importance of the program can be shown in that during the last 
fiscal year children consumed almost 1,800 million half-pints of milk 
which was distributed through normal channels. That is 967,500,000 
pounds of milk, and since about, 5 billion pounds of milk: were pur- 
chased as surplus under the support program last year, the milk used 
in the school milk program was about 20 percent of the milk surplus. 
It is also about 1 percent of the year’s total production. 

You will note that my bill would extend to the Coast Guard and to 
‘adets and personnel of the United States Merchant Marine Academy 
the privilege now enjoyed by other military services drawing upon 
CCC surplus stocks for milk, butter, and cheese above those purchased 
for normal needs. At present the Coast Guard and Merchant Marine 
Academy are not on the list of those eligible to participate in the use 
of the surplus. 

Despite the fact that the Secretary of Agriculture charges up the 
cost of this program as a dairy program loss, I think that Congress 
will continue to endorse, as it has in the past, the essentially sound idea 
of encouraging the use of milk by schoolchildren. The response to 
the school milk programs has been excellent. I feel confident that 
they have made important contributions to the health of this country’s 
schoolchildren as well as helping balance their diets and encouraging 
expanded use of dairy products. 

Mr. Anernetuy. The next witness I have listed is Mr. Alex Dickie. 
Is he in the room ? 
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Mr. Garser. Mr. Abernethy; we suggested certain changes in the 
administration of this program in the summer camps. The summer 

camp program is coming right at us pretty quickly, and we are won- 
dering whether the new suggested changes are all right. 

Mr. AperNeTHy, You mean in the recommendations on the bills? 

Mr. Trewes. The suggested changes instead of the historical record. 
That isin the last part of the statement. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Well, did you suggest appropriate amendments? 

Mr. Garser. No. It is administrative detail in which we simply 

yanted your approval. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Well, we don’t have any control over that. We 
might talk with you about it. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. AnernetHuy. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Dickie. 

Mr. Suipman. Congressman, I am Mr. Shipman, of the National 
Farmers Union office. Mr. Dickie was called out of town. We have 
Mr. Leonard Kenfield, who is a member of our national executive 
board. 

Mr. ApernetHy. Do you have a statement you wish to submit? 

Mr. Kenrtetp. Yes. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Just have a seat and proceed, sir. 

All right, Mr. Kenfield. 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD KENFIELD, MEMBER OF EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION ; PRESIDENT, MONTANA 
FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Kenrtevp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Leonard Kenfield. I am president of the Montana Farmers 
Union and a member of the national executive committee of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union. 

I appreciate the chance to appear before your committee in behalf 
of our organization on the school milk program. 

The rising spiral of total elementary and high school enrollments 
continues in the present school year. School enrollments are up for 
the 13th consecutive year. 

This year, the United States Office of Education estimates, it will 
reach a total of 43,135,000—1.8 million more than last year, 5 million 
more than 3 years ago. This estimate covers both public and non- 
public schools at all levels. 

The giant share of the increase is in elementary schools, expected 
to enroll 1 million more children than last year. 

The outlook for next year and the years ahead is for the continuation 
of the rising spiral of school enrollments at all levels. This means that 
just to keep Federal reimbursements at the current levels of 3 and 4 
cents per half-pint of milk, additional funds are needed. 

The present school milk program is authorized under section 201 (c) 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended by section 204 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1954, and as further amended by Public Law 465 
passed in 1956. It is significant that the congress increased the funds 
for the program in 1956. And with current milk production and 
school enrollment at alltime high there is more than ample justifica- 
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tion, in our considered judgment, for a substantial increase in funds 
to enlarge the program at the beginning of the next school year in 
September. 

Out of the 43 million school enrollment only 9.7 million children 
at present rates of participation eat hot lunch under the school lunch 
program. A half-pint of milk is included with the hot lunches served 
under the school lunch program. Many schools participating in the 
school lunch program also participate in the school milk program. 
But considering both programs, it 1s estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture that only about 18 million children are drinking milk 
at school. This, of course, is less than half of the total school enroll- 
ment. 

Schools serving A and B lunches under the schoo] lunch program 
are reimbursed up to 4 cents for each half-pint of milk served in excess 
of the first half-pint included with the lunches. Schools not partici- 
pating in the school lunch program receive only 3 cents reimburse- 
ment per half-pint of milk. 

ased on these considerations there is not only need for expanding 
the school milk program to additional schools and school children, 
there is need for increasing and balancing the reimbursements. 

A study, made several years ago by the Department of Agriculture 
with the assistance of 17 State educational agencies on ways and 
means of increasing milk consumption in schools, shows two key fac- 
— influencing the level of consumption: (1) price, and (2) avail- 
ability. 

One of the studies conducted in Syracuse, N. Y., illustrates how re- 
duced cost and availability increased consumption of milk in schools. 
Of 37 New York elementary schools with over 16,000 children in 
attendance, only 9 operated a midmorning milk service prior to March 
1955. Price to children was 7 or 8 cents per half-pint. Sales were 
low—only 542 half-pints a day. 

A midmorning milk service was established in all 37 schools in 
March 1955. Price was reduced to 2 cents per half-pint. Milk con- 
sumption skyrocketed. During the remaining 14 weeks of school, mid- 
morning consumption averaged over 11,442 half-pints daily. This 
was an increase of over 2,000 percent. 

There were 16,000 children enrolled in schools studied. With an 
average of 4,558 nonparticipants, the question arises as to whether 
additional children would have participated if milk had been free. 

We strongly endorse extending Sections 202 (a) and 202 (b) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 which authorize the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to make available milk and dairy products acquired by it to 
the Veterans’ Administration, Army, Navy, Air Force, and hospitals 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of Defense. 

We also support the inclusion of the Coast Guard and the cadets 
and personnel of the United States Merchant Marine Academy under 
Section 202 (b) so that all branches of service may have access to 
dairy products acquired by CCC. 

Mr. Chairman, expiring at the same time as the above programs— 
June 30, 1958—is the program to eradicate brucellosis. We strongly 
urge that the excellent program that has been made toward the com- 
plete eradication of this costly disease be continued. We believe that 
the present level of expenditures ought to be provided by the Congress 
through June 30, 1960. 
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Legislation before the committee which extends the school lunch 
milk, Veteran’s Administration and service dairy products distribu- 
tion and the brucellosis programs has been introduced by Con - 
woman Coya Knutson, and Congressmen Lester Johnson, and Pat 
Jennings, Their respective bills are as follows: H. R. 10390, H. R. 
10324, and H. R. 10859. We ask your earnest consideration and ap- 
proval of these bills. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Thank you very much, Mr. Kenfield. 

Are there questions ? 

We thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Kenrrevp. Thank you very much for the time and consid- 
eration. 

Mr. ApernetHy. Dr. J. A. McCallam. 

Patrick Healy. 

All right, Mr. Healy. 


STATEMENT OF PATRICK HEALY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, NA- 
TIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION, ACCOMPANIED BY 
NELSON POST 


Mr. Heary. My name is Patrick B. Healy, and I am assistant sec- 
retary of the National Milk Producers Association. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to introduce 
Nelson Post, who works with us, and I would like to have him par- 
ticipate with me in this testimony. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Be glad to have you, Mr. Post. 

Mr. Heary,. Mr. Chairman, we have a statement here which I would 
like to have filed and be allowed to comment on it briefly. 

Mr. AperNETHY. The statement will be included in the record at this 


point, and you may proceed with such extemporaneous statements as 
you desire. 


Mr. Heaty. All right, sir. 


(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STaTEMENT OF Patrick B. HEALy, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, NATIONAL MILK PRO- 
DUCERS FEDERATION 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee: We thank the committee for giv- 
ing us this opportunity to discuss with you the special milk program for chil- 
dren, the brucellosis eradication program and the milk program for the Armed 
Forces and Veterans’ Administration. The dairy producer members of the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation, through their cooperatives, continue their 
interest in and support of these programs, 

The federation is a national organization of dairy farmer-owned and dairy 
farmer-controlled cooperatives. The cooperative membership of the federation 
exceeds 800. These cooperatives have a dairy producer membership in excess 
of 500,00 farm families. The cooperatives in our federation are located in all 
48 States. 

The policies of the federation in support of the programs before the committee 
were developed by the dairy producer membership of our cooperatives. This 
means that the policy position of the federation on national legislative and ad- 
ministrative issues represents the views of the people most knowledgeable about 
the production and marketing of milk—the dairy producers. 

Policies of the federation of immediate interest to this committee were de- 
veloped and adopted by the voting delegates at our 41st annual meeting held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, last November. These policies state that: 

We commend the action of Congress in authorizing the use of Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks of dairy products by the military establishments and 
Veterans’ Administration. We further commend the various branches of the 
Government for taking advantage of these congressional acts by establishing pro- 
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cedures under which the consumption of fluid milk and manufactured dairy 
products has been increased by these agencies. We urge that these programs 
be extended to include other related agencies, such as the Maritime Service and 
others. 

We commend the action taken by the Congress in authorizing the special milk 
program, providing additional funds, and extending the program for 2 years. 
The federation staff and members are urged to work toward a permanent au- 
thorization for the program. 

The eradication of communicable diseases in livestock is desirable both from 
a standpoint of public héalth and the great economic losses suffered by farmers. 
We support Federal programs, with proper controls, for the eradication of 
leptospirosis, tuberculosis, brucellosis or other diseases that may endanger dairy 
herds and other livestock. We urge that Federal funds be provided to fulfill 
this purpose. 

We commend the Congress on its recognition of the importance of this pro- 
gram as again evidenced by its extending the authority for an accelerated 
brucellosis eradication program to June 30, 1958, with increased funds and with- 
out requiring State matching funds. A permanent authorization for this pro- 
gram should be provided. 


SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 


The farsightedness of this committee, in its continuing efforts to provide pro- 
grams for the constructive use of our abundant dairy production, is well evi- 
denced in the special milk program for children authorized by Congress in 1954. 

The objective of this program “to increase the consumption of fluid milk by 
children in schools, child-care centers and similar nonprofit institutions devoted 
to the care and training of children” is being accomplished. The attached charts 
developed from information published by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture show clearly the high acceptance of this program and its effectiveness. 

We want to take this opportunity not only to express our appreciation to the 
committee for helping to make this program a reality, but to the public and 
private agencies and the local dairymen for the cooperation and interest they 
have shown. This cooperative spirit has made this a highly successful grant- 
in-aid program. 

The program has brought about an expansion of the consumption base for 
milk in our schools and in other child-care institutions and agencies, and has 
improved nutritional levels. 

We urge the continuation of this program on a permanent basis. 


ARMED FORCES—VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION DAIRY PROGRAM 


The following table shows the activity in this program for each year since 
its inception. The success of the program in expanding the base of consump- 
tion for milk and dairy products in the Armed Forces and in facilities of the 
Veterans’, Administration is sound justification for the continuation of this 
program. 


Increased consumption of fluid milk and dairy products in the Armed Forces 
and Veterans’ Administration 


{In pounds] 





Fiscal year | Fluid milk | Butter | Cheese Nonfat dried 
milk powder 
} 


a . ob ainda oiainpbicel | eee 30, 672, 546 | 1, 618, 803 133, 038 
Geb, Lhe i. eel tal cee .-| 177,937, 675 26, 310, 615 1, 577, 869 158, 058 


TL. ....9s4 pipe ~ tig] 6h - 545 Ge ; 389, 924, 164 20, 367, 327 1, 593, 290 | 129, 750 


The abundant production of our dairy farms has, through this program, been 
made available to these groups thereby making it possible to assure the nutri- 
tional adequacy of the diets of these groups and to secure this assurance at 
little or no cost to the Defense Department or the Veterans’ Administration. 

We urge the committee to consider favorably those bills which would include 
the United States Coast Guard and the cadets and personnel of the Merchant 
Marine Academy in the present authority to participate in this program for 
expanded use of fluid milk and dairy products. 

We ask that authority for this program be made permanent. 
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BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION PROGRAM 


The accelerated brucellosis eradication program authorized by Congress in 
1954 is now 3 years old. The progress made in this program has been most 
impressive. Its success demonstrates the effectiveness of Federal, State, and 
producer cooperation and the interest of dairy producers and other livestock 
owners to free their herds of brucellosis. The support given this accelerated pro- 
gram following the congressional expression of interest shows there is real 
interest in carrying the eradication of this disease to a successful conclusion. 

Since the start of the accelerated program 3 years ago, substantial progress 
has been made over the period immediately preceding the authorization by Con- 
gress. The attached chart demonstrates this fact. We note from this chart 
the pronounced increase in progress following 1954. This development shows a 
real momentum. This momentum can continue, but only if Congress extends 
the program and authorizes adequate funds for its use. Since there has been 
greater Federal interest in the program, the State financial participation has 
also increased substantially. This is good and has been the force behind the 
growing momentum in the program. At the present time, 10 States: Maine, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, North Carolina, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Washington, Delaware, and Puerto Rico are fn a modified certi- 
fied brucellosis free status. In 1954 there were only three: Maine New Hamp- 
shire, and North Carolina. At the end of 1957 there were 489 counties in the 
remaining States in this same status. In 1954 there were only 350 counties in 
this status. 

We are urging an extension of the program at the $20 million level on the 
following grounds: First, the accelerated program is just exactly what was 
needed to start toward the complete eradication of brucellosis. Second, a full- 
powered program made possible by adequate funds ean get us to a nationally 
certified status more quickly than one that is underpowered because of short- 
time authority or a shortage of funds. Third, adequate financing now at the 
$20 million level and for a period of time should actually cost less than a pro- 
gram faced with inadequate financing. Fourth, once we have eradicated brucel- 
losis, the cost of maintaining that position will be considerably less than present 


‘expenditures and should appear as an item in the regular budget. 


SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM 


Tas_e I.—Number of schools participating, fiscal years 1955-57 




















State 1955 1956 1957 1 State 1955 1956 | 19571 
Alabemmet ws... k=... 804 | 1,361 1,378 || Nebraska--_---- 283 520 616 
Alaska.......- ; (2) (?) 22 || Nevada.. | 47 61 85 
Arizona... 283 325 377 New Hampshire | 195 306 335 
seediaeen L. 841 | 947] 1,010 || New Jersey | 663 | 1,094} 1,296 
California... ; 2, 096 4, 269 4,717 || New Mexico. 267 376 503 
Colorado____- 442 748 861 || New York g |. 2,587 | 3,614 4, 406 
Connecticut - - - a 219 506 578 | North Carolina | 1,484 1, 821 1, 986 
Delaware - __- 66 105 | 122 | North Dakota | 238 345 375 
District of Columbia__. 163 182 184 | Ohio... | 1,544 | 2,640 3, 101 
Florida-- --| 552 970 | 1,103 | Oklahoma. -. 896 893 1, 053 
Feorgia. 989 | 1,217 1,401 || Oregon---- 312 567 726 
Hawaii--_-- | @) (@) | 168 || Pennsylvania-- 2,423 | 3,368 3, 978 
Idaho-_.-- | 308 | 327 397 || Rhode Island | 173 | 282 | 294 
Tllinois__- 1,978 | 3,814 4,192 || South Carolina = 669 772 926 
Indiana. .___- ae} 812 1, 177 1, 462 || South Dakota---.-. 221 305 | 408 
Iowa... | 1,030 1, 567 1,919 || Tennessee - - - 1,790 | 2,192 2, 219 
Kansas- - - -_- } 512 907 | 1,096 || Texas_._- 1,331} 1,871} 2,378 
Kentucky - -- | 726 1, 180 1, 318 |) Utah___. 383 282 337 
Louisiana_. | 628 697 874 || Vermont__- | 313 350 372 
Maine. 409 716 | 790 || Virginia... _- | 729] 1,261 1, 337 
Maryland | 541 839 | 912 || Washington_ ---- 730 | 965 | 1,128 
Massachusetts - ...--] 1,727} 2,096 2,288 || West Virginia-__- 741 861 963 
Michigan | 1,571 | 3,752 | 4,166 || Wisconsin---. se 2,495 | 3,846 4, 320 
Minnesota... .- | 1,360| 2,156} 2,442 || Wyoming-__- | 96]. ‘128 150 
Mississippi. -.- |}. 621} 919] 1,023 || | 
Missouri__- | 1,576] 2,518 | 2,819 | Total __- 41,094 | 62,266 | 71,220 
Montana. -..--- | 230 251 | 309 || | 

' 





1 Preliminary. March 1957 peak month in terms of schools participating nationally (includes child -care 
institutions). 
2 Not participating. 


Souroe: U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
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TABLE II.—Number of one-half pints of milk reimbursed with Federal funds, 
fiscal years, 1955-57 


[In million % pints] 






























































State 1955 1956 1957 ! State | 1955 | 1956 1957 ! 
6.0 23.9 28.0 || Nebraska---- aw om ee 8.2 10.2 
(?) (@) pi Ek OTD dice <piin speeeeesien a 1.1 1.3 1,6 
3.3 7.5 9.2 || New Hampshire. .8 3.5 4.5 
10.2 15.2 15.8 || New Jersey... .-...----- 4.6 30.0 40.9 
15.1 145.2 174.9 || New Mexico........--..-- 3.4 7.2 15.1 
4.0 11.5 6. 6.1) DAO BO Relic tnscnne dee 42.4 161.9 209. 2 
2.6 11.6 16.8 || North Carolina_-_-.-_-.. 22. 1 25.4 30. 1 
5 4.1 4.8 -~ + spteppermenee endeacead 2.2 4.7 | 5.4 
1.5 7.8 11.6 || Ohio... ERR OSL « Kniale 20.9 82.4 110.1 
7.8 24.3 30.5 | Oklahoma lias wih Sacilia 8.1 14. 1 19. 1 
10.5 18.2 Se te es ao ees oa ne 2.2 | 8.9 11.6 
Ped a dcecesevda as @) () 3.8 || Pennsylvania-_---_-_-. 23.7 57.1 82.9 
Bathe olilai.-ccss0c2 ad 40| 49| &0]|| Rhode Island... 3] 67] 79 
BS ccna athe ijirtinn 22.5 | 105.3 132.4 || South Carolina. --_---- 6.6 7.6 10. 6 
yale 11.7 29.5 38.1 || South Dakota-_.--___- 2.6 6.2 9.0 
Meet led 15.1 33.0 38.9 || Tennessee. - -_- me) 19. 1 36. 5 38. 0 
Bemeee uliiivscc-si 5.2 14.5 20.1 Texas_. 18.3 38.3 49.6 
Bamtneky... 5: -.-~<--+.- 6.9 23.3 SOS TL AAO. bn enkccnapmenne ss 5.4 2.3 4.4 
Louisiana __._-.-.- rshaaoiominl 6.5 7.5 11.2 || Vermont-- iv 3.2 3.4 
EE  Secstal nemecode 1.7 a8 8.8 || Virginia... .._.-. 6.5 26.3 32. 5 
Maryland. ........-----. 4.4) 24.2 30.2 || Washington... _.......-. 8.4| 23.0 25.9 
Massachusetts_--........- 10.7; 62.6 75.5 || West Virginia 5.0 7.8 9. 5 
is vias wieiditnaitail de 15.9 88.9 105.6 || Wisconsin - .. a 25. 5 60. 6 58. 2 
Minnesota ._............- 21.8 44.0 48.6 || Wyoming..._-..-.....--- 1.1 2.4 3.5 
Mississippi... .......-.-- 7.7| 15.5 21,2 - ——— 
iteddnapthinanigke 16.9 36, 5 46,3 Total. inhabited: 449, 8 |1, 394.2 | 1, 750.0 
aha a RI 2.1 3.5 3.8 
1 Preliminary. 
2 Not participating. 
Source: U. 8, Department of Agriculture. 
Tas_e III.—National Status—Comparative brucellosis data 
Calendar years Calendar years 
Activities Total ouiah: ree 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
| 
Blood tests: | 
Herds tested__._- 685,247| 641,477) 755, 963] 2,082, 687| 1,171,619) 1, 128, 315] 1, 232, 535) 3, 532, 460 
Reactor herds. . . 115, 27 107, 198 1Q1, 985 324, 453 169, 516 136, 298 121, 161 426, 975 
Cattle tested _...| 7, 918, 526] 8, 108, 583/10, 198; 460/26, 225, 569/17, 128, 877/15, 698, 423/16, 654, 867/49, 482, 167 
2. ae cattle ___ 302, 631 268, 544 249, 667 820, 842 429, 228 309, 179 271, 167) 1, 009, 574 
ctors 
slaughtered... -._... 95, 104 100, 605 143, 685 339, 394 362, 999 273, 800 269, 081 905, 880 
FOR. 02-) 05s 31.4 37.4 57.5 41.3 84.5 88. 6) 99. 2) 89.7 
Vaccinations _____._. 3, 407, 092) 3, 768,777) 4, 061, 348)11, 237, 217) 4, 607,973) 4, 999, 330) 5 , 983, $38) 15, 591, 141 
Certifications: 
New counties__._! 22) 43) 40 105) 87) 1971 | 337 621 
Total certified | | | 
counties _ -..._. "7 311 350 350 o 585 914) 914 


ienakes U. 8. Department of Agriculture (ARS). 





Mr. Hearty. The National Milk Producers Federation is a national 
farm organization and is representative of some 800 dairy farmers co- 
operatives located in every State in the United States. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That i is not some new outfit of any kind, is it? 

Mr. Heaty. No, sir. It is the oldest and largest of the national 
commodity farm organizations. 

Mr. Asernetny. I just thought you would want to get that com- 
mercial in the record. 

Mr. Hearty. Thank you very much. We have been in business 42 
years. 

Each year we have an annual convention at which time the dairy 
farmers’ representatives file policy to be adopted by the organization 
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during the coming year. At the past year’s annual meeting we 
adopted certain policies relative to the subject before this committee, 
and they include the following: 

First, they are eommendatory of the Congress in adopting the views 
they have relative to the milk for children—the special milk yl 
gram, the milk for the Armed Forces, and for the brucellosis eradica- 
tion program. . 

They commend the farsightedness of the Congress in continuing 
these programs in 1956. 

They do this for several reasons: first of all, because milk is na- 
ture’s most nearly perfect food and should be put to use where it can 
be used best, and that, of course, is among the schoolchildren in this 
country. 

The pecans which have been inaugurated by the Department of 
f | eee ture and the Department of Defense relative to the increase 
of consumption of milk by the Armed Forces and relative to the in- 
stitution of the special milk program in the schools and in summer 
camps have been highly successful. 

In the schools, for instance—there were only some 41,000 schools 
which participated during the first year’s operation of the program. 
During last year, this rose to over 71,000. 

Milk consumption in these schools under the special milk program 
rose from 450 million half-pints during the first year of the program 
to about 1,800 million half-pints of milk. 

Now this program has done two things. It has made better nutri- 
tion possible where it can do the most good, among schoolchildren, 
and it has been an effective supplemental program to bring a certain 
measure of stability to our dairy industry. 

Because of those two reasons alone, our organization heartily en- 
dorses the continuation of the program and is right now petitioning 
this committee to make them permanent. 

Now as to the Armed Forces and veterans’ programs, the increase 
of milk in those organizations, there again we can only point with 
pride to the programs which have been developed as a result of the 
congressional action on this matter. 

Fluid milk consumption in both of these groups has increased tre- 
mendously and funds and authority should be authorized for their 
continued increase. 

The only change that we recommend in that program is that au- 
thority should be granted to include other parts of our Armed Forces, 
such as the Coast Guard and the cadets and personne] of the Mer- 
chant Marine. 

Mr. Jounson. What do you think about charging that up to the 
Armed Forces instead of to the dairy farmers? 

Mr. Heary. We think, Mr. Johnson, that the program has worked 
well as it is working now. Certainly we share what we have heard 
as the opinions of the members of this committee earlier today that 
they should not be charged as a farm cost, but we also feel that the 
program as it is now working is working so well that to attempt to 
change it might well impede its further progress. 

Mr. Jounson. You are afraid of losing it if we try to change it. 
You prefer to leave it where it is and still have the program go on. 

Mr. Heary. Yes, 

That concludes what I have to say relative to these programs. 
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Mr. Asernetuy. I would like to comment on it. I think there is 
some merit in what you say about that, but I would just like to ask 
you whether or not you agree with me that the school milk program 
is actually just as much a part as the school lunch program, which 
is a consumer program ? 

In other words, don’t you look upon one program, the school milk 
program, as just as much a consumer program as the school lunch 
program is? 

Mr. Hearty. Well, I think it has some semblance of both types of 
operation in it,that it is a consumer program. It is of definite benefit 
to the children and the families they come from. But it has also by 
removing this last year 1,800 million pints of milk from what could 
be surplus contributed tremendously to stability in our dairy industry. 

Mr. AnernetHhy. Oh, there is no question but what it has done that. 
I agree with that 100 percent, and that was the theory on which it 
was inaugurated by this committee. I just don’t like to see the dairy 
farmers charged with having put the taxpayers out of $75 million 
annually on the theory that it was a price-support operation, when 
‘it is just as much a consumer operation as it is a price-support 
operation. 

Mr. Heary. Yes,sir. That is correct. 

Mr. Asernetry. The balance sheet would look considerably better 
as far as dairy operations are concerned, would it not ? 

Mr. Heaty. Yes, sir. It would look, last year, $61 million better. 

Mr, Anernetuy. I don’t have any intention or desire to press the 
idea. I think something could be done to eliminate this from the cost 
of the dairy programs. 

Mr. Heaty. It is my understanding there has been a bill reported 
out of a committee in the other House to make these funds continue 
to be available as it is now and have the program operate as it is now, 
but specifically directing that they not be charged against the farm 
program, and on that, of course, we agree with the chairman com- 
pletely. The dairy farmer particularly has been receiving consider- 
able unfavorable publicity, much of which is not due him. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Thank you, Mr. Healy. 

Mr. Hagen. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Asernetuy. Yes. 

Mr. Hacen. What percentage of schools in the United States par- 
ticipated in this program ? 

Mr. Heatry. There are about 125,000 schools, of which about—well, 
exactly 71,000 participating in the program. So it would be about 
65 or 70 percent. 

Mr. Hacen. Well, do you have any suggestions for encouraging 
these other schools to participate ? 

Mr. Heatry. Yes, sir. 

Just as a matter of record here, during the first year there were 
41,000 schools which participated in the fiscal year 1955; in 1956, 
62,000; in 1957, 71,000—some odd hundred. 

That steady and continuous increase has been brought about by the 
cooperation between the Department of Agriculture, State school offi- 
cials, and generally dairy farmer organizations in the communities, 
and it is a continuing thing and that is why we just at this time don’t 
want to rock the boat any. We want to keep it going. 
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We would like to have authorization to have the program made 
permanent so these people who are working toward increasing this 
consumption in the schools can feel that they are building a program 
that will be continued year after year after year. 

Mr. Hagen. Well, is there any proposal for increased Federal assist- 
ance in any way, giving aid to securing the equipment for delivering 
this milk, and so forth 

Mr. Heaty. No, sir. That has not been found to be necessary. 
The dairy farmer ‘organizations and the schools have found ways to 
get this milk in there so that it can be used and we feel that they will 
continue to find additional ways so that more of these 125,000 schools 
can use it, provided they are given the assurance that just next year 
it won’t all end. 

Mr. Hacen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question of this 
witness that is somewhat unrelated to this: 

They have had a lot of trouble in California. We have a State 
milk-control law which spells out on this fluid grade A milk proposi- 
tion what the producer will get per hundredweight and actually sets 
the retail price also after hearing, and it has developed that the 
Federal Government in purchasing for the military will say they are 
not subject to this milk-control law and it is a hole in the milk-control 
law. 

In other words, whereas maybe a retail grocer might have to pay 22 
cents a quart or 20 cents a quart for milk, “the military buy it and sell 
it for 16, or something like that. 

Do you have any suggestions with respect to that problem, or is that 
new to you? 

Mr. Hearty. Well, Mr. Hagen, as that relates to this school milk 
program here, evidently they have found a way in California because 
during fiscal year 1955 they served 15 million half-pints in California 
and in 1956, 145 million, and in 1957, 174 million. 

So evidently there is a way in which your State milk-control law 
so that this program can operate 

Mr. Hacen. This doesn’t relate to the school milk program at all. 
That is why I apologized to the chairman for asking the question, but 
the ability of the Federal Government to purchase milk outside the 
State milk-control law kind of breaks it down in many areas. 

Mr. Heary. Of course, under the Federal milk marketing orders 
which do roughly the same things in other areas that your State milk- 
control law does in California, ; any purchases that are made within 
the marketing area, producers must be paid the order price for the 
milk. 

Mr. Hacen. So in those areas which enjoy a Federal order, the law 
is observed by the Federal Government, but in those areas where they 
have a State law, the law isn’t observed. Is that it? 

Mr. Hearty. That may well be, yes. 

Mr. Hagen. If you can figure out any way of getting around that 
problem, I would certainly appreciate having it because it is quite a 
problem to the dairy industry in California. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Tewes. 

Mr. Trwes. Those of us who are vitally interested in these agricul- 
tural programs are always confronted with the problem to which the 
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chairman has addressed himself. I think he has made an important 
contribution to us by pointing out that some of these charges made 
against agricultural programs could more legitimately be made against 
consumer programs. 

On the other hand, I am a forthright man. I do not fool myself, 
and I do not like to fool my people, either. If I am going to support 
a program, I want to support it on the legitimate basis on which that 
program is inaugurated. 

So the real crux of this matter of where these costs legitimately lie is 
poco or not this program would continue if we did not have a 

us. 

I would like your opinion on this question: If the dairy surplus dis- 
appeared, do you think this program could be enacted in Congress? 

Mr. Hearty. Well, of course, I don’t think we are faced with that 
here in the next year, at any rate, Mr. Tewes. But I feel certain that 
the Congress could find a way to continue the program. 

As the chairman pointed out earlier this morning, most of the mem- 
bers’ thinking devoted on the bill was related to the benefit which 
children in the schools derived from the program. I believe that 
should the surplus be brought into control that methods could be found 
to continue the program. Certainly we hope so. 

But I think there again that right as of now that feature of this 
thing may not be of too much concern. 

Mr. Trewes. I am raising the question academically to satisfy my 
own conscience here in my arguments. It has been my impression that 
the main justification for these programs with the consuming taxpayer 
has been that the Government is saddled with these costs under Com- 
modity Credit Corporation anyway and this is a way of disposing of 
those surpluses. 

Mr. Heaty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tewes. Now, do you think that the average citizen would ac- 
cept this program as an activity of the Federal Government in supply- 
ing milk to consumers’ children ? 

Mr. Heary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trewes. If there were not any involvements here concerning 
surplus? 

Mr. Heaty. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Tewes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asernetuy. In connection with that, I think the debates in the 
House will reveal that practically everyone addressed himself to milk 
for the children and not disposing of milk for the farmer. I believe 
that is what the debate shows. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Healy. 

Mr. Hearty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Dr. McCallam? Has he come into the room yet? 

Mr. LeMay. Mr. Chairman, we have a statement that was sent in 
by the American Veterinary Medical Association to be put in the 
record, 

Mr. Anernetuy. All right. Give it to the reporter. 

Without objection, I would like to insert in the reeord at this point 
a statement from Mr. H. E. Kingman in behalf of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association; also a letter from Congressman 
Victor L. Anfuso of the Eighth District of New York, incidental to 
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H. R. 9618, and a statement of Congressman Jack Westland of the 
Second District of the State of Washington. 
(The material referred to is as follows :) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1958. 
Hon. ‘'HOMAS G, ABERNETHY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Dairy Products, Commitice on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Deak ToM: I am writing to you in connection with my bill, H. R. 9618, intro- 
duced on January 7, 1958, which has been referred to your subcommittee for 
consideration. This bill seeks to amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 to provide 
for furnishing surplus dairy products to the Coast Guard, the Coast Guard 
Academy, and the United States Merchant Marine Academy. 

The bill would amend section 202 of the above-mentioned act to include, in 
addition to the Army, Navy, and Air Force, also the Coast Guard and cadets and 
midshipmen at the Merchant Marine Academy, which is located at Kings Point, 
N. Y. The amendment would make the Coast Guard and the Merchant Marine 
Academy eligible to receive surplus dairy products that are supplied “by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

As you undoubtedly know, the Department of Agriculture is in favor of the 
bill. Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson informed the esteemed chairman 
of our committee, the Honorable Harold D. Cooley, in a letter dated February 7, 
1958, that “the Department recommends enactment of the bill.” I am indeed 
very grateful for this support of my bill. 

We have known for some time that the CCC has a substantial surplus of dairy 
products which it cannot sell or dispose of in available market outlets. Some of 
these surpluses have been donated to veterans hospitals, for use under the school 
lunch programs in the United States and abroad, as well as for various chari- 
able institutions and for other welfare purposes. 

Additional quanities of milk and other dairy products have been made avail- 
able to our military personnel—which I heartily endorse. But why limit it 
only to the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and exclude the Coast Guard amd the 
Merchant Marine Academy? They, too, are performing a vital service in the 
interests of the security of our country, and they should be entitled to the same 
privileges and benefits. 

By including these groups, we shall at the same time increase the consumption 
of dairy products and help to decrease the surplus of such products now in the 
hands of the CCC. My bill seeks to achieve exactly that; namely, greater con- 
sumption of dairy products to help the CCC get rid of some of its surpluses and 
to aid our dairy farmers who seem to be the worst hit economically among the 
farmers of the country. 

I urge you and the members of your subcommittee to take early and favorable 
action on my bill so that it can be brought up before the full Agriculture Com- 
mittee and early enactment by the Congress. This is a meritorious piece of legis- 
lation and I should like to see it enacted as soon as possible for the benefit of 
all concerned. 

With warm regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Wember of Congress. 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCTATION 


ACCELERATED BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, a number of bills have been 
introduced in both Houses of Congress providing for additional funds to support 
the accelerated brucellosis eradication program. This is an action program based 
on many years of veterinary research and education, and one which holds great 
promise for the eventual eradication of a disease seriously affecting, not only 
our cattle industry, but the public health as well. 

The program, since September 23, 1954, has been supported through funds of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation—an arrangement that has contributed sig- 
nificantly to the stability of the program. 
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During the time Commodity Credit funds have been available, numbers of 
cattle tested has increased from 10 million to nearly 17 million per year ; numbers 
of calves vaccinated has increased from 4 million to nearly 6 million per year, 
and there are today 914 certified brucellosis-free counties compared to 311 at the 
close of the calendar year 1953. 

The present brucellosis eradication program is a cooperative State-Federal 
effort. In addition, the program has the full support of the National Brucellosis 
Committee—an organization representing all segments of the livestock and meat 
industry. The goal of having the entire Nation declared as a modified-certified 
brucellosis-free area by 1960 cannot be reached without the continued support of 
the Congress through the appropriation of necessary funds. 

Because of the highly gratifying success of the present program, the American 
Veterinary Medical Association feels it would be unwise at this time to make any 
change in the program as to its administration or source of funds. 

While other arrangements for the appropriation of Federal funds have been 
suggested, the failure of the Committee on Agriculture to report favorably on 
legislation supporting funds for the extension of the brucellosis eradication pro- 
gram for an additional 2-year period, could have serious implications. 

The American Veterinary Medical Association therefore urges that the com- 
mittee report favorably on this legislation. 


STATEMENT OF Hon, JACK WESTLAND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE 2p DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before this committee to support extension 
of the school milk program and the extension of the brucellosis eradication 
program. 

The school milk program, in my opinion, serves two purposes, It makes milk 
available for youngsters and it also helps to cut down the dairy surplus by 
increasing the consumption of fluid milk. I can’t think of a better place to 
put our milk surplus than in the stomachs of our youngsters and our men in 
service. 

If this program is extended, schools throughout the country will have an 
opportunity to encourage children to drink more adequate quantities of milk 
through participation in the special School milk program. I know that schools 
in my district which are participating will want to continue the program. I 
believe that other schools, which have not been able to enter the program, will 
enter if given further opportunity. 

Milk is a near perfect food and is an essential part of children’s diets. Yet 
many children just don’t drink the amount of milk they need for good health 
and sound growth. The school milk program should continue to be available 
to assist elementary and secondary schools to make our abundant supply of 
milk available. 

School superintendents have reported their pupils like to drink milk in school 
If the schools can continue to provide milk at an attractive price, more and more 
children will have the opportunity to drink this vital dairy product which 
they need. 

Parent-teachers associations, civic groups, and service clubs have endorsed 
the school milk program. Dairymen support the program, not only because it 
provides an opportunity to drain off some surplus, but also because they know 
the value of milk to our Nation’s physical well-being. 

1 believe, as they do, the health of our citizens, especially the children’s, is 
of utmost importance. 

The success of the program can readily be seen in the progress which has 
been made in a bit more than 3 years of operation. It has grown from 1954 
when 41,000 schools participated in the program to more than 71,000 in 1957. 

The first year about 450 million half pints of milk were served to children in 
the program. In 1957 this number increased to almost 1,850 million half pints 
Since the program started, almost 2 billion pounds of fluid milk have been 
consumed. In my own State of Washington, program progress has been spec 
tacular. The number of schools participating rose from 730 during the first 
year of operation to more than 1,100 last year. The number of half pints of 
milk served increased from 8.4 million in 1955 to 25.9 million last year. 

The President’s budget for the coming fiscal year includes a request for exten- 
sion of this program at the same level of assistance as we have this year. 
I am convinced that this program and the other programs, such as the Veterans’ 
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Administration and Armed Forces programs, to provide wide distribution of 
our chief dairy product, should be extended. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, a few remarks in support of the extension of the 
brucellosis eradication program. 

Excellent progress has been made against this disease since the end of World 
War II, particularly since 1954 when Congress provided additional funds for 
the current campaign. My own State of Washington has been a leader in this 
important campaign to end this disease. The State was one of the first to 
receive a modified-certified brucellosis-free certification. This was on June 
2, 1956. 

It was a result of a continuing buildup of confidence and support by the 
livestock and dairy industries in the cooperative brucellosis eradication pro- 
gram, together with the support of practicing veterinarians. The cumulative 
cost of reaching this goal has involved several millions of dollars. It has been 
a continuing program of owner education. I believe that if the program should 
slow down at this point it would mean losses in money spent by the Federal, 
State, and county governments and a step backward in terms of owner education. 

Those persons in my district who are vitally interested in the livestock and 
dairying industries are deeply concerned over proposed curtailments of the 
program. They believe the threatened loss of momentum of the present program 
will endanger the entire effort, and the State of Washington may even lose its 
modified-certified brucellosis-free status. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I favor the extension of the brucellosis 
eradication program. 

I want to thank you and to express my appreciation for being given the 
opportunity to appear before this committee in support of the extension of these 
programs. 


Mr. AsernetHoy. Now, are there any other insertions? I have 
called the list of all witnesses appearing on the sheet before me this 
morning, and tomorrow we will hear from Dr. Clarkson of the 
Department of Agriculture relative to the brucellosis item appearing 
in the bill. 

We will stand in recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the subcommittee adjourned, to 
be reconvened at 10 a. m., Thursday, February 27, 1958). 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1958 


Hovuss or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMopITY SUBCOMMITTEE ON Datry Propucts 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to notice at 10 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Thomas G. Abernethy (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Abernethy (presiding), Johnson, Krue- 
ger, and Tewes. 

Also present: Representative Jennings; John Heimburger, coun- 
sel; Mabel C. Downey, clerk. 

Mr. Anernetuy (presiding). The committee will come to order. 

We meet this morning for the purpose of hearing the Department 
of Agriculture and others relative to the brucellosis campaign. 

We will make a part of the record at this point a letter dated Febru- 
ary 25, 1958, received from M. R. Clarkson, Deputy Administrator of 
the Agricultural Research Service, together with attachments. 

(The letter and attachments referred to are as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE, 
OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATOR, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., February 25, 1958. 
Hion. THomas G. ABERNETHY, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ABERNETHY : In accordance with our telephone conversation 
of February 25, there is attached certain financial and program data relating 
to the expanded brucellosis program. There is also attached for your ready in- 
formation a copy of the Department’s report on H. R. 8152 to the chairman, House 
Committee on Agriculture, which relates in part to the accelerated brucellosis 
eradication program. 

We will be glad to furnish any additional information you may wish. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. R. CLARKSON, Deputy Administrator. 


BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION PROGRAM 


METHOD OF FINANCING THE ACCELERATED PROGRAM 


Under Section 204 (e) of Title II of the Agricultural Act of 1954, Public Law 
690, approved August 28, 1954, provision was made for $15 million annually to be 
transferred from the Commodity Credit Corporation for the purpose of acceler- 
ating the brucellosis eradication program. This section was further amended by 
Public Law 465, approved April 2, 1956, to increase the amount for the fiscal 
year 1956 to $17 million and the amount for each of the fiscal years 1957 and 
1958 to $20 million. 
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The funds for the accelerated program and funds available under the appro- 
priation for the regular brucellosis program are shown by the following tabula- 
tion : 





| Appropriation | 
Funds ad- under ‘‘Sal- 
vanced by aries and ex- | Total Fed- 
Fiseal year Commodity penses, Agri- | eral cost of 
Credit Corpo- | cultural Re program 
| ration search Serv- 
| ice”’ 
___ - | | 
| 
asec ; | $11, 558, 697 | $3, 774, 700 | $15, 333, 397 
1956__- as : te 16, 224, 435 | 3, 961, 165 20, 185, 600 
1957 ‘ } 17, 037 | 3, 962,400 | 20, 999, 582 
1958 (estimated) __- | 17, 400, 000 | 4,139,300 | 21, 539, 300 
1959 (estimated) -___- ite ae 15, 000,000 | 15, 000, 000 
| | | 


The authority for transferring funds from the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for an accelerated program expires June 30, 1958. A supplemental appropriation 
to reimburse Commodity Credit Corporation for the costs of the 1957 accelerated 
program is being requested for fiscal year 1958. An appropriation to reimburse 
the Corporation for the cost of the 1958 program will be requested in the 1960 
budget. 

PROGRAM OPERATIONS 


Considerable progress was made in all fields of operation during fiscal years 
1955-57. Most of the testing service required was provided by practicing 
veterinarians employed on a fee basis. While Federal indemnities were paid 
in most States at a rate not exceeding $25 for grade animals and $50 for pure 
bred animals, it was held below this level, or eliminated entirely, in a few States. 
Although the majority of the States also made indemnity payments to owners 
for reacting cattle, there are four States in which neither State nor Federal 
indemnity was paid. There was an encouraging decrease in the percentage of 
reactors disclosed in cattle tested and an increase in the percentage of reactors 
slaughtered. 

There has been an encouraging increase in the amount of area work leading 
to certification in the various States. Most of the States are doing everything 
possible to encourage owners to participate in area programs so that eradication 
gains may be held and further expanded. The fact that 95 percent of the reactors 
found during the fiscal year 1957 were reported as slaughtered, indicates that 
owners are becoming more convinced that it is not profitable to permit brucellosis 
to remain in their herds. 

Extensive gains were made during fiscal year 1957. Additional States in 
augurated work on an area cleanup basis. The number of counties certified 
during the year exceeded any previous year. The percentage of reactors and 
infected herds disclosed through tests decreased. There was a continued in 
erease in the number of herds screened by the milk ring method. The brucellosis 
ring test made it unnecessary to blood test individual cattle in many herds. 

Good progress has been made in brucellosis eradication since the beginning 
of the accelerated program in October 1954, as shown by the following tabulation : 


Modified-certified bruccllosis-free statu October | 0, | Estimated 

1954 7 Tune 30, 1958 
State nd Puerto Rico... : 7 16 
Counties._.- ‘ 341 73 1, 553 


The modified-certified brucellosis-free status means that the infection has been 
reduced to not more than 1 percent of the cattle in not more than 5 percent of 
the herds. Although this means that the area is comparatively free of the disease, 
it is still necessary to continue the work to further eliminate infection and even- 
tually to completely eradicate it. 

Area work leading to certification is underway in 34 States. 
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The data listed below show cattle blood-tested, reactors found to the blood 
tests, herds ring-tested, and calves vaccinated during fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 
1957, respectively, and estimates for fiscal year 1958: 


Fiscal yea 
1955 1956 1957 1958 
estimated) 
Cattle blood-tested 14, 186, 241 16, 754, 195 15, 913, 39¢ 15, 900, 000 
Reactors to blood test 365, 247 366, 524 | IR) 3 248, 000 
Herds ring-tested : ; 1, 200, 898 | 1, 727, 581 1, 866, 444 1, 900, 000 
Suspicious herds to ring test 278, 847 | 255, 503 212, 58¢ 213, 000 
Calves vaccinated___- 4, 381, 397 | 4.772, 535 501, 445 5, 500, 000 


Efforts are being continued to find a satisfactory screen test procedure for the 
range areas comparable to the ring test in dairy areas. The efficiency of testing 
cull and dry cows at slaughtering establishments and markets as a means of 
locating infected herds in range areas is under study. Procedures to accurately 
identify and trace cull and dry cows to the herds of origin need to be improved 
in order for screen testing to be useful. It is expected that this problem will be 
solved and screen testing will be approved for at least limited use. 

Need for continuation of program 

The job of brucellosis eradication is only partially completed and it needs 
to be finished as rapidly as possible. 

An interstate brucellosis regulation was put into effect on January 1, 1957, 
which provides protection to areas which have achieved a certified status by 
placing certain restrictions on the interstate movement of cattle. To protect 
the gains already made, it is of the utmost importance that this regulation be 
adequately enforced. 

There is also need to find centers of infection remaining in certified areas 
before they have a chance to spread. The brucellosis ring test provides a com- 
paratively inexpensive method of continuing screening of large dairy areas. 


Proposed programs in 1959 


The proposed appropriation under this item would provide a total Federal 
appropriation of $15 million for the eradication of brucellosis. 


| 
| Funds pro- 
| vided by 
Fiscal year Federal cost '| cooperating 
States and 
counties 
i 
1955__. | $15, 333, 397 | $11, 233, 731 
1956 20, 185, 600 15, 730, 479 
1957 20, 999, 582 | 15, 841, 562 
1958 (estimated) 21. 539, 306 16, 700, 000 
1959 (estimated i 15, 000, 000 16, 700, 000 


1 Federal costs include both appropriated funds and funds transferred from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, 


Plan of Work 


Kradication efforts in certified areas will be continued to further reduce the 
incidence of the disease and place those areas closer to the final goal of eradica- 
tion. Work in an additional 400 countries leading to early certification will be 
undertaken, and efforts in other counties will be expanded in the direction of 
lowering the incidence of infection in preparation for work on an area cleanup 
basis. 

Emphasis will be placed on the following procedures : 

1. Locating infected herds and cattle through the brucellosis ring test 
and the blood test. 

2. Removal of reactors. 

3. Calf vaccination to induce resistance in otherwise susceptible cattle. 
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4. Enforcement of interstate brucellosis regulations to prevent spread 
of the disease. 

In the past, use of Commodity Credit Corporation funds were for the purpose 
of accelerating the brucellosis eradication program as a temporary measure. 
The Department has other adequate legislative authority to continue this pro- 
gram and funds for this work should be provided by the regular budgetary 
process. 


ExcERPT FROM DEPARTMENT’S REPORT ON H. R. 8152 

Section 2 of the bill would make permanent the accelerated brucellosis eradi- 
eation program through use of Commodity Credit Corporation funds authorized 
by section 204 (e) of the Agricultural Act of 1954, as amended by Public Law 
465, 84th Congress. We are in full accord with the objectives of section 2 of 
the bill, but we recommend against enactment of that section, since the use of 
Commodity Credit Corporation funds for the purpose of accelerating the brucel 
losis eradication program was a temporary emergency measure, the Department 
has other adequate legislative authority to continue a brucellosis eradication 
program, and we believe that funds for this work should be provided by the 
regular budgetary process. 


STATEMENT OF DR. C. D. VAN HOUWELING, ASSISTANT ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. R. J. ANDERSON, DIRECTOR, 
ANIMAL DISEASE ERADICATION DIVISION; AND H. ROTHEN- 
BACH, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 


Dr. Van Houwe.tne. Mr. Chairman, we do not have a prepared 
statement for the committee this morning. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Let me see if I can get things started then in my 
own way. 

Of course, we are all familiar with the so-called stepped up brucel- 
losis program. I believe this program was inaugurated in 1954, is 
that right ? 

Dr. Van Houwettne. The fall of 1954, yes, sir. 

Mr. Aserneruy. During the current fiscal year there was an au- 
thorization under the 1954 act for 20 million additional dollars, is that 
right—that is, for the expenditure of $20 million in addition to the 
normal appropriation of $4 million. 

Dr. Van Houwe ine. Yes, sir. For the current fiscal year that we 
are operating under, we had the authorization to transfer up to $20 
million from Commodity Credit Corporation funds to this project, in 
addition to the appropriation in the budget which was approximately 
$4 million. 

Mr. Anernetuy. You have said in very brief words what I tried 
to say. 

Mr. Jounson. The original brucellosis program has been going on 
for a good many years, though, has it not ? 

Dr. Van Houwettne. Since 1934. 

Mr. Jounson. And this stepped-up program ? 

Dr. Van Houwexina. Began in the fall of 1954. 

Mr. Anerneruy. The purpose of having the Department here is to 
get the Department’s view as regarding this 1954 stepped-up program. 
You may proceed, and let us have the views of the Department on 
that point, please, sir. 
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Dr. Van Houwe tna. Well, beginning in 1954, as you pointed out, 
we were able to step up the program bec ause of the availability of 
additional Federal funds. Almost simultaneously with that the States 
began to provide additional funds for this work. And asa result rather 
r apid accomplishments have been made in the intervening 3 years. 

There are several ways of measuring the accomplishments that have 
been made. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Dr. Van Houwe rina. I think we had gotten to the point where I 
was beginning to discuss some of the progress that has been made un- 
der the accelerated program. You all have a copy of this booklet, 
Progress Report on Cooperative State-Federal Brucellosis Eradication 
Program for Calendar Year 1957 before you and, perhaps by referring 
to the charts in this booklet we can better discuss this than just by 
listening to me. 

If you will turn to page 6 of this book, the chart at the top of the 
page, you see refers to the official blood serum agglutination tests. 
This is the fundamental tool used in the program. This reviews the 
amount of testing done, and the rate of infection or the number of 
reactor animals found each year since the beginning of the program. 
But if you want to confine your attention to the last 3 or 4 years you 
can see what a rapid increase there has been. 

Beginning in about 1954 or 1955, you can see how steeply that line 
has climbed until we now are conducting in the neighborhood of 
16 million blood tests each year. 

The chart directly below it shows the record in regard to reactors 
or animals that are found to be infected. You can see in the beginning 
of the program it was as high as 1114 percent, and it dropped rapidly 
until the early forties— during the war years it climbed some again, 
due to a shortage of personnel, emphasis on other factors—and then 
it began to go down. 

Then again referring to the last 3 years, you can see that even with 
the greatly increased volume, the r ate of infection is steadily going 
down to where it is currently less than 2 percent. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Referring back to the conversation we had off 
the record a while ago, you are now making these blood tests only in 
herds which your milk ring test have indicated might have an in- 
fected animal ? 

Dr. Van Houwenina. In the major dairying States, that is correct. 
We still are testing a lot of cattle that are not milk-producing cattle. 
They have to be blood tested, and in some herds where we have a com- 
bination beef and dairy herd on the same farm it is just as economical 
to blood test them all, as to screen the dairy animals or milk-producing 
animals by one test and still have to blood test the rest of them. So 
it is not 100 percent that way, but it is in the majority. 

The use of the blood test is being concentrated on the milk test sus- 
picious herds. 

Mr. Hermporcer. So that the the percentage of reactors you are 
finding by your blood test would be probably a substantially larger 
percentage than the number you would find were you making the test 

right straight across the board without the use of the milk ring test 
aay 
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Dr. Van Houwexine. That isa very good point. If there was a way 
of calculating exactly how many animals we were scree ning with the 
milk test, we would be able to calculate that into the rate of infection, 
but since it is always an estimate we have stuck to the percentage of 
blood test reactors as a measurement of infection. But if we were not 
concentrating on the milk test suspicious herds I am confident this per- 
centage would still be lower. 

Mr. Hermpureer. Thank you. 

Dr. Van Houwe tne. Now the chart on page 7, the one at the top 
of the page, refers to the percentage of herds that are infected. And 
you can see that that has fluctuated but it is currently at about the 
lowest level it has ever been. Again this would be lower if we were 
not using the milk test to detect the infected herds because this again 
is based on a blood test alone, not the milk and blood combined. 

Mr. Jounson. If you were testing all of the herds, you would have a 
lot lower percentage, would you not ¢ 

Dr. Van Hovuwertne. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. In the heavy dairy areas, what percent of the herds 
that you do test have to be blood tested ? 

Dr. Van Hovwetrna. It varies in every State. It usually starts out 
around 15 to 20 percent, and I believe in Wisconsin it is currently as 
low as about 4 percent. 

The chart on the bottom of page 7, I think, is of particular interest. 
It shows the percentage of the animals that are found to be infected, 
in other words, the reactors that are being moved to slaughter. You 
can see that during the past calendar year—these are all calendar 
year charts—it got as high as a little over 95 percent that went to 
slaughter. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. What happens to the rest of them? 

Dr. Van Houwenine. They are quarantined in the herd for a time 
until they can be removed without disrupting the operations of the 
herd. 

Mr. Hermecurcer. You mean the farmer is permitted, in the case of a 
dairy animal, to milk the animal ? 

Dr. Van Houwe ine. In the case of dairy animals there are very 
few being retained because most of the milk ordinances require the 
herds to be brucellosis free. I think it is mainly in the beef herds 
where there are a few reactors being retained. In herds where a man 
wants to keep the reactors until he can raise disease-free replacements. 

The next page 8, shows the tremendous increase that has taken 
place in the use of the milk ring test. The top of the page, you can 
see, refers to the number of herds that were ring tested or screened 
with the ring test. And during the past calendar year it got up to 
1,866,444 herds. 

The question in regard to the percentage of herds that are found to 
be affected is answered there. It shows that now it is about 1114 per- 
cent, Mr. Johnson. 

In 1940, calf vaccination became a part of the official program and it 
has been very widely used. Last year over 514 million calves were 
vaccinated under the program. 

The chart on page 9, referring to the cattle under supervision, I 
think, is significant, because it shows the extent to which the cattle in 
the country are being brought under the program. You can see that 
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we estimate that this calendar year we will have about 56.7 percent 
of all of the cattle in the country under supervision. 

I think that those are the charts that we should discuss. The others 
are just other ways of presenting the same information. — 

On page 11, the bottom of the page, there is a chart which shows the 
increase in counties that have become modified certified. It is con- 
fined to the last 4 years, 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957, and you can see 
the increase that has taken place there. 

[ think it would be well at this point to bring that up to date. As 
of the present date, we currently have 10 States and Puerto Rico com- 
pletely modified certified. In addition there are 548 counties in other 
States or a total of 978. 

Mr. Jomnson. Would you put into the record the 10 States ? 

Dr. Van Houwe tne. I will try to remember them. I may have to 
have Dr. Anderson help me: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, North 
Carolina, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Washington, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. Anernetny. Including Puerto Rico? 

Dr. Van Houwertnc. That is the territory. I guess there is a map 
where that is shown in the book. The additional State is Rhode 
Island. It came in since the first of the year. 

Mr. Anernetiy. The chart does not show Rhode Island. 

Dr. Van Houwe ra. Perhaps it would be of interest to turn to the 
charts on pages 12 and 15 because they refer to the losses. They were 
calculated as carefully as we could in 1947, based on the milk loss from 
animals being infected. The calves that were lost, because they were 
born prematurely, and then the cows that have had to be replaced, be- 
cause they were affected and became nonbreeders or for some other 
reason had to be taken out of the herd. 

(sing those calculations we estimated in 1947 the loss to be $91.9 
million. We estimate that because of the reduced level of the disease 
in 1957, that the loss was $27.4 million. 

[t might be well to point out in this regard that this loss has now 
been reduced to where some will say we are spending a lot of money 
in comparison to the amount of loss the disease is causing. In this 
connection we should remind ourselves, that if we had not had the 
program the loss would be at the 1947 level or even more. In other 
words, the annual savings through the reduction in the loss is what 
we should take account of, rather than the total amount of loss at 
this time. 

Then to come to this matter of the certification of the States and 
counties, if you will turn to the maps—— 

Mr. Anernetuy. Immediately after page 15? 

Dr. Van Houwerine. Yes, immediately after page 15. The red 
States are the States that were completely certified, and the blue 
cross-hatched counties where certified when the accelerated program 
began September 30, 1954. 

The next page shows the situation as of the end of 1957. It has 
one additional listing, that is, the yellow areas which are counties 
under the complete county area test which is the step just prior to 
the certification. 

Then we have the pie chart which shows the situation in another 
way. 
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Mr. Jennines. How do you account for the fact—what is the rea- 
son for some of these counties, and especially, those whole States being 
white—is it due to the effective work of the States and localities or 
is there some other reason ? 

Dr. Van Houwe tne. There is one thing about the map that is a 
little misleading. The white States do not indicate, or should not 
be thought to indicate that we have no program at all in those States. 
We do have a program, but the program is one of successive steps. 
You begin with calf vaccination and then the milk ring testing and 
some more testing and an education program until you get to the 
point where the counties and States want to go under the complete 
county program such as offered in the counties shown in yellow. A 
countywide program is required to meet the certified status. 

There are programs being carried on in every State in the Union 
at the present time, but they have not all reached the area status, 
that is, where the whole county has signed up to go into a complete 
test. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Apernetuy. As I understand it, the objective of this chart is 
not to leave the impression that there is no program going on in the 
States where there is no coloring at all, where they are solid white. 
There is a program but it has not reached the stage that it has in 
other areas. 

Dr. Van Houwe ine. Exactly right. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I had the impression that Mr. Jennings did, that 
these States, Texas and Alabama and Ilowa—I believe those are the 
ones that have neither red, blue, nor yellow in them—had no pro- 
gram at all, but I think a closer examination of the chart will show 
that it just means that they have not reached the stage of a stepped 
up program that the other areas have. 

Dr. Van Houwe tne. In fact, if we had this up to date as of today, 
you would have some yellow counties in Iowa and Kansas, and 
county in Texas. 

Mr. Jounson. It must be quite a problem in your beef area, where 
your cattle are semiwild, to try to run a blood test. It is a matter of 
lassooing ? 

Dr. Van Houwerine. You can see it can be done if you look at some 
of those Mountain States. You can see how far along some of them 
are. 

One other program in addition that is being utilized in that area 
is the taking of blood samples of the animals consigned to slaughter. 
You can see that is an economical and easy time to get samples. At 
either the time they go to market or at slaughter. We then trace the 
tests back to the herds that the animals came from. 

We, also, use a percentage test of the animals and the herds in those 
range beef herds and areas in those States. 

The last map which shows what our goal is for the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year in regard to certified St: ates and counties. 

We are estimating we will have 16 States and Territories completely 
certified by the end of this fiscal year, and something in excess of 1,500 
counties. This is something over 50 percent of all of the counties in 
the United States and the Territories. 

Mr. Jonnson. What is the matter with Texas there? 
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Dr. Van Houwe rine. Texas, as you know, is a large beef cattle 
range area. They haven’t felt that they have had as much infection 
in those range areas as we have in other parts of the country. And 
that is probably right. It has just taken a little longer for the program 
to get underway there. There is a lot of the milk ring testing being 
done in the dairy areas of Texas. 

Mr. JenninGs. What is the significance than as to the North Caro- 
lina and Virginia? North Carolina seems to have been free for some 
time and Virginia not. How do you account for that difference there ? 

Dr. Van Houwe tne. It depends largely on the demands of the 
industry in the State, what type of program they want to pursue. The 
State and Federal officials try to abide by the wishes of the industry. 

Mr. Jenninos. Has it been due to the lack of funds? 

Dr. Van Houwe tina. In recent years we haven’t been restricted by 
funds, that would impair the work in Virginia. There have been 
States where the funds have not been adequate to go forward as fast 
as the program demands would seem to indicate they should. I do 
not believe that has been the case in Virginia. 

Mr. JenniNGs. Would you check on that? Apparently, it has been 
the case because I have received numerous requests or complaints. 

Dr. Van Houwenine. Dr. Anderson says he does not believe it has 
been this current year, but it may have been in the past. 

Mr. Jenntnes. Will you check on that for me? 

Dr. Van Houwe ine. We will be glad to, sir. 

Dr. Anperson. I may mention, Mr. Jennings, that there have been 
some requests for funds from the industry in Virginia, that would 
provide for testing for compliance with milk ordinances which is not 
In connection w ith the area testing. They have had adequate funds in 
Virginia this year to carry on the area work they have outlined to 
meet the demands of the industry. 

Mr. Jenntnos. Do you know whether that is true from the State 
standpoint? I am just asking you this for information purposes. 

Dr. Anperson. When I speak about funds, I am referring to com- 
bined State and Federal funds. 

Dr. Van Hovuwe tne. I believe that covers the part of our testi- 
mony relating to the achievements and accomplishments under the 
stepped-up program started since 1954. 

(The booklet referred to is as follows :) 
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PROGRESS REPORT 
on 


COOPERATIVE STATE-FEDERAL BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION PROGRAM 


PRESENTED AT THE NATIONAL BRUCELLOSIS COMMITTEE 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA, FEBRUARY 19, 1958 


INTRODUCTION 


In order that the material available to the National Brucellosis Committee be 
as recent as possible, some of the data will be presented on a calendar year basis 
in the same manner as it was handled at the 1957 meeting. Graphic material, to- 
gether with National and State charts have been prepared to depict the. current posi- 
tion and changing trends. 


Since our report to this Committee last year, the cooperative State-Federal 
brucellosis eradication campaign has continued to make good progress. The results 
of over three years’ work on the accelerated program are most encouraging and 
demonstrate the benefits that can be derived from such an all-out effort. The strong 
support being given the program by the livestock industry and other interested 
groups underlines a widespread determination to finish once and for all the fight 
against brucellosis. By maintaining the momentum generated over the past few 
years, there is every reason to believe that the entire country can be declared 
Modified-Certified Brucellosis-Free within a relatively short period of time. The 
1960 goal, which was considered highly visionary when first proposed, is becoming 
more realistic all the time. 


By C. K. MINGLE, D.V.M., CHIEF 
BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION SECTION 
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Program Activities 





During the past calendar year, a total of 1.23 million herds and 16.65 million 
cattle were blood tested throughout the country. This represents increases over the 
previous year of 9.2 percent in the number of herds tested and 6.0 percent in the 
number of cattle tested. 


During the same period, there were 1,81 million ring tests reported. This is 
about the same number of suchtests conducted last year. The wide acceptance being 
given the ring test continues to be fully justified by satisfactory results. The value 
of this procedure in making it possible to locate centers of infection before they 
contribute to serious spread of the disease is extremely high. 


Official vaccinations increased to nearly 6 million last year, or approximately 
one million more than reported for calendar year 1956. The need for continued 
vacCination in most areas remains high and should be encouraged and supported as 
widely as possible. This is especially true in certified areas where the danger of 
reinfecting susceptible cattle populations is still a serious threat. 


Infection Rates 





Both herd and cattle infection rates have declined during the past 12 months 
from what they were on December 31, 1956. Based upon blood test results alone, 
herd infection dropped from 12.0 percent in 1956 to 9.8 percent in 1957 and cattle 
infection was reduced from 1.9 percent to 1.6 percent during the same period. 


A similar trend was observed inthe number of ring suspicious herds disclosed 
during the year. For 1957, 9.8 percent of the ring tested herds were classed as 
suspicious. This compares with 12.6 percent similarly identified in 1956. The fact 
that there has been a consistent reduction in the number of ring-suspicious herds 
over the past three years further indicates the value of brucellosis ring testing. 


Certification of Areas 

The certification of areas continues to be the basic structure of our program 
and every effort must be made to promote work along these lines as rapidly as 
possible. It is likewise important that approved standards for the establishment 
and maintenance of certified areas be rigidly followed in order that maximum con- 
fidence in this designation can be assured. Inline with this policy, it was necessary 
to remove eight counties from the certified list last year because of failure to 
properly requalify within specified time limits. 


During the twelve-month period ending December 31, 1957, 337 initial county 
certifications were recorded. This compares with 197 for the preceding year. New 
county certifications are being approved at the rate of nearly 30 per month. At the 
end of calendar year 1957, there were 914 certified counties and 690 other counties 
doing complete area work leading directly tocertification. Thus out of 3150 counties 
in the United States, Puerto Rico and VirginIslands, 51 percent are either certified 


or nearing that goal. 
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Since our last meeting three new States and Puerto Rico have been added to 
the roster of Certified States, making a total of nine States and Puerto Rico which 
are now completely qualified in this regard. It is anticipated that this number will 
be nearly doubled within the next six months. 


Cull and Dry Cow Testing 


As indicated in our previous report, the Animal Disease Eradication Division 
has continued investigations designed to evaluate cull and dry cow testing. The data 
so far assembled have been critically reviewed and shown to be statistically sound 
from the standpoint of maintaining certification of areas. Consequently, as of January 
3, 1958, the Agriculture Research Service approved use of this procedure as an 
alternate method for recertifying range and semi-range areas, conditioned on the 
development of effective means for tracing back to areas and ranches of origin the 
cull and dry cows tested at concentration points. As most of you know, the United 
States Livestock Sanitary Association recommended the adoption of such an amend- 
ment to the Uniform Methods and Rules in 1956. Continued studies are being made 
to determine the suitability of the same general procedure for initial certification 
or range and semi-range areas. 


Personnel Problems 


Inability to fully meet service requirements of the program continues to be the 
most important limiting factor in the brucellosis eradicationcampaign. In response 
to a recent questionnaire, 15 States reported their programs were being seriously 
retarded by failure of fee-basis veterinarians to participate to the extent necessary 
to meet program needs. On this same survey, 25 States indicated that a shortage of 
veterinarians was restricting the program. 


Even though more than 6000 practicing veterinarians are listed for fee-basis 
work, not over 50 to 60 percent are participating at any one time. This largely 
explains the failure to meet service requirements in some areas even though the 
number of practitioners is adequate. 


Qualified technicians are being employed under veterinary supervision in 
eleven States and Puerto Rico and there is every indication that this type of service 
is satisfactory. When veterinarians are not available or willing to actively assist, it 
would appear that the only solution tothis problem is supervised use of technicians. 
The program should not be allowed to fail on this point alone. 


Eradication Goal 


As progress continues toward early certification of the entire country, it be- 
comes increasingly important that emphasis be placed onthe need for continuing the 
program at its present level until final eradication is achieved. Current results of 
the accelerated campaign confirm the widely held view that eradication is possible 
with the intelligent use of available procedures. Modified Certified Brucellosis-Free 
Areas are especially vulnerable to reinfection at this stage and must remain alert 
and vigilant if this status is maintained and further progress made toward final 
eradication. Continued vaccination will be extremely helpful in this regard. 
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BOVINE BRUCELLOSIS US.A. 
Official Blood Serum Agglutination Tests 
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BOVINE BRUCELLOSIS USA. 
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Reactor Herds Disclosed by 
Official Blood Serum Agglutination Tests 
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BOVINE BRUCELLOSIS USA. 


RING TEST... Herds Tested, Herds Infected 
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Bovine Brucellosis 
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Bovine Brucellosis | 
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BOVINE BRUCELLOSIS 


Certification Status 


Sept. 30, 1954 Dec. 31, 1957 
ji— Certified 34) Are? work 


4 


Not certified 2,809 


No area work 
914 counties 1,546 counties 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BOVINE BRUCELLOSIS 
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INDIVIDUAL STATE REPORTS 


ON 


BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION ACTIVITIES 


PART II 


Note 





In some cases, more reactor cattle were 
reported slaughtered than were found. This 
occurs at times when reactors disclosed at 
the end of the preceding year are carried over 
and slaughtered at the beginning of the next year. 
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ALABAMA 


Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
uO, TROPGS TAS =. US ie ewe 23,431 31,495 +34.4 
No. Reactor Heras . 2. «+0 + s% 2,510 2,803 +11.7 
POO 66 3 cei kes 10.7 8.9 (-1.8) 
eG. GoMUtIG “FONGS 2.4 6 ek eas 293,542 372,304 +26.8 
pre eeencner GCautke .... suse vu 8 7,655 7,061 -7.8 
PO Ak 8.5 6 es Pees 2.6 1.9 (-0.7) 
Reactors Slaughtered . + & eke 5,799 6,242 +7.6 
a ee 75.8 88.4 (+12.6) 
Ring Tests 
moO. merase Tested ...iececsces 10,438 14,984 +43.5 
oe ee ee ee ee 2,870 2,545 -11.4 
Pee wv etn. cawie Sees e424 27.4 16.9 (-10.5) 
ND, ede ag xd we 0 ee 59,851 66,337 +10.8 
Certifications 
oo ee ee eee 0 0 --- 
Counties Removed.......... 0 0 --- 
Total Cert. Counties....... 0 0 --- 


( ) % difference 


Through efforts of the State brucellosis committee a program for complete 
area testing was adopted in Alabama which became effective January 30, 1958. The 
principal deficiency in the brucellosis project during the past calendar year was lack 
of a program for area certification. The work will still be retarded to some extent 
by the requirement that 85 percent of the owners representing 85 percent of the 
cattle, must petition before a county can be declared for area testing. 


Anticipated goals for 1958 are (1) the initial certification of six counties and 
(2) complete area testing under way in ten additional counties. There are no 
certified counties in Alabama at this time. 


There are provisions for the certification of purebred brucellosis-free swine 
herds. This program is well accepted by the industry and is expanding with 15 
herds initially certified during the year. This makes a total of 101 such herds in the 
State as of December 31, 1957. It is expected that this number will increase to 
121 by the close of 1958. 
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ARIZONA 


Activities 





Blood Tests 
No; Herds Tested .. . iss 4,035 6,051 +49, 


No. Reeeactor Herds . .isiswse-. 246 360 +46,3 
eR diag ss eke. 3 « 6.1 9 (-0.2) 
Nox Gettle Tested. . <aic ess 90,802 129,430 +154.8 
No. Reactor Cattle ...... 704 1,134 +61,1 
eee eee eee 1.4 0.9 (0.5) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 465 310 +74,2 
TI saa 2a" a in nl ie es 66.1 71.4 (+5.3) 


Ring Tests 


No,aseras Tested . . savcses 1,114 479 “ro 
No,wesp. Herds... « e«- 249 102 99.4 








0 ee 43:0 21.2 (-1.1) 
ON ois. eo 6 exe ewes 10.816 14,293 +32.1 


Certifications 


ee 0 } 
Counties Removed........ 0 -- 


PoOtel Cert. Counties. ..icccws 0 3 - 
lifference 
State legislation providing for brucellosis eradicationwork ona complete area 
basis in Arizona was strengthened by passage of amendments to the law tightening 


restrictions on the disposition of reactors. All reactors are to be disposed of by 


July 14, 1959, and retention of reactors is not permitted in designated brucellosis- 
free areas. Written quarantine notices are used in area test work and dairy and 
beef cattle owners have been very cooperative. 


It is anticipated that all counties with the exception of Maricopa will be 
certified by December 31, 1958. 


At the present time, there is no State program for the establishment and 


maintenance of brucellosis-free swine herds, 
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ARKANSAS 
Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
No. Herds Tested ......... 10,849 23,306 +114.8 
No, Muenctor Herds .......-. 2,189 3,133 +43,1 
PE 5:5 4a ee hee 8 8 6 20,2 13.4 (-6,.8) 
No. Cmttie Tested ........% 128,181 307,553 +139.9 
No. Reactor Cattle ........ 4,972 7,789 +56.7 
I 6a bch dea; tb as 3.9 2.5 (=1.4) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 4,577 7,308 +59,7 
nn RS: Saree ee 92,1 93.8 (+1.7) 
Ring Tests 
No. teres Tested .....:200% 36,167 20,908 -42.2 
ye ee 10,316 4,826 -53.3 
i a en ee ee 28.5 23.0 (-5.5) 
ee ee ee 87,224 131,008 +50.1 
Certifications 
oe ee 0 6 --- 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 --- 
Total Cert. Commties. . cece 0 6 --- 


( ) % difference 


The brucellosis eradication program in Arkansas has expanded to the limit 
of available funds. One deficiency in the program resulted from failure of the State 
Legislature at its last sessionto pass anauction barn law. However, the Legislature 
did enact two laws which are proving beneficial to the program; one inaugurating 
Statewide compulsory calfhood vaccination and the other providing for complete 
area work. 


Local brucellosis committees have been very helpful in sponsoring meetings 
for the purpose of publicizing the program. They have also taken an active part in 
obtaining signatures on petitions requesting area testing. 


Technicians are being used extensively in the Arkansas program. Carefully 
selected, well-trained and properly-supervised lay personnel have proved entirely 
satisfactory in carrying out many of brucellosis project operations. 


The anticipated goals for calendar year 1958 are: (a) 25 counties to be 
initially certified; (b) area work will be in progress in 36 counties; (c) 31 counties 
will be qualified as certified. 


The Statewide certification goal is 1960, which does not represent any change. 


There is no program or provision for the establishment and maintenance of 
brucellosis-free swine herds in Arkansas. 
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CALIFORNIA 
Activities Calendar Year _ Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
No. Herds Tested ......... 11,884 4,304 -63.8 
No. Reactor Herds ........ 1,353 707 - 38.8 
PE AS oes we BELL 9.7 16.4 (+6.7) 
No, Cattle Tested’... ouside. 88,138 95,061 +7.9 
No. Reactor Cattle ........ 2,903 1,420 -§1.1 
PO Sogo cies eM Ss 3.3 1.8 (-1.8) 
Reactors Slaughtered........ 1,927 1,499 -22.3 
EN 3 cd read Sie i at Jas wd 66.4 105.6 (+39,2) 
Ring Tests 
No. Herds Tested ......... 570 1,382 +142.4 
Nonewee) Mérds...s.hh ass 233 393 +68.6 
EE wee se oe 4 40.8 28.4 (-12.4) 
io 343,562 379,260 +10,3 
Certifications 
New Countie® . 5... cee 0 l “<< 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 --- 
Total Cert. Counties. i... 6652s 0 1 — 


( ) % difference 


The brucellosis program was accelerated considerably since September 1957, 
when the State laws in California providing for brucellosis eradication work on an 
area basis became effective. A total of 21 counties have been declared in the process 
of certification and one county has qualified as the initial certified area. It is 
anticipated that 38 counties will be operating on an area basis as of December 31, 
1958, and that 10 counties will have been certified by that time. It is expected that 
the entire State will be certified by June 30, 1960 provided sufficient funds are made 
available. 


The State brucellosis regulations were amended toterminate adult vaccination 
as of January 1, 1957 and to withdraw privileges as official vaccinates for such 
animals as of July 1, 1958. BRT trailer laboratories continue to play an important 
part in the brucellosis eradication program. 


More personnel are needed to supervise properly the brucellosis eradication 
program in California. The practice of vaccinating dairy calves when they are over 
eight months of age also is a problem in California which continues to cause 
difficulties. 


Provisions are available in California for the establishment and maintenance 
of brucellosis-free swine herds. As of December 31, 1957, there were 14 certified 
brucellosis-free swine herds in the State. 
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COLORADO 


Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 

















1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
No. Herds Tested 10,583 12,152 +14.8 
No. Reactor Herds ....... 754 743 +320 
. P's sso 7.1 6.1 “70 
No. Cattle Tested 73,699 160,733 +118.1 
No. Reactor Cattle 1,405 1,463 +4,1 
oo ee ee ee 1.9 0.9 (=3.0) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 1,334 1,208 -9.5 
< er 94.9 82.6 (-12.3) 
Ring Tests 
No. Herds Tested 28,023 17,950 - 36.0 
No. ‘Susp. Herds ....... 987 559 ~43.4 
Percent 3.5 3.1 (-0.4) 
Vaccinations .. 75,744 112,898 +49.0 
Certifications 
New Counties...... cha Nn Ue: ie 0 2 --- 
Counties ee ere ee 0 0 --- 
2 otal Cort, Counties. . oi ses 0% 0 2 --- 


New Colorado regulations became effective in April 1957 which provide for 
the conduct of brucellosis eradication on an area basis in conformity with the 
Uniform Methods and Rules. County brucellosis committees continue to be active 
in circulating petitions, calling meetings, and otherwise promoting the program. 


It is expected that 30 counties will be certified by December 31, 1958, and 
that area work will be inprogress ina total of 46 counties, provided funds are made 
available. The goal for State-wide certification is June 30, 1960. 


No provisions are available in Colorado for the establishment and maintenance 


of brucellosis-free swine herds. 
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CONNECTICUT 





Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
Po 1956 1957 ~ for 1957 
Blood Tests 
Nos Herds Tested ...ésic.ws. 8,904 6,995 -21.5 
No. Reactor Herds ........ 875 405 -53.8 
5s shin: 6-5 WEE TO. 9.8 5.8 (-4.0) 
NoiGattie Tested .. 3.5. . 164,575 102,605 -37.7 
Noi Réector Cattle . ov... 56. 1,545 569 -63.2 
pO a eee oo eee 0.9 0.6 (-0.3) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 166 998 +260.2 
er eee 10.7 105.1 (+94. 4) 
Ring Tests 
No. Herds Tested ......... 4,691 4,663 -0.6 
Noe. Merde 2... 6 Wie ces 909 428 -47.1 
EE oe a 666 a Clue hee 19.3 9.1 (-10,2) 
I 5 ga xe ko s&s 18,837 17,025 -9.7 
Certifications 
PROUE- RC NMCEON 6 gg cs else 0m 0 0 8 =< 
Counties Removed......... 0 QO rae 
Tol Gert, Counties... .6 <6 t 0 8 ees 
( ) % difference 


A revision of Connecticut’s brucellosis law became effective April 1, 1957. 
This provides for indemnity payments on reactofs, slaughter of all reactors, quaran- 
tine of infected herds, and incorporates the ring test into the official program. As 
a result, Connecticut qualified as acertified State on July 26, 1957, ten months prior 
to the goal previously established. Local brucellosis committees were effective in 
stimulating enthusiasm for the drive toward Statewide certification. Efforts are 
being directed toward a further reduction in the incidence of brucellosis by in- 
creased efforts to locate and remove remaining infection foci. 


There are no general provisions in this State for the certification of brucel- 
losis-free swine herds. However, there is a section in the State law that requires 
blood testing of all swine herds maintained on the same premises with dairy cattle. 
This section reads as follows: ‘‘After April 1, 1957, no swine or goats used for 
breeding purposes shall be kept onthe same premises as cattle unless such swine or 
goats are certified free from brucellosis. Any positive reactors shall be immediately 
Slaughtered and the premises cleaned and disinfected.’’ 
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DELAWARE 
Activities Calendar Year _ Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
No. Herds Tested ....... : 3,185 1,985 -37.7 
No. Reactor Herds ........ 145 44 -69.7 
I 8. os nade we. acs... 4.6 2.2 (-2.4) 
NoDCattle Tested ... sii.0s. 44,064 35,719 - 19.0 
No. Reactor Cattle ........ 311 53 -83.0 
CS er eee. eee 0.7 0.1 (-0.6) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 378 98 ~74,1 
Percent ..... ik lia ND x 121.5 184.9 (+63, 4) 
Ring Tests 
nO. Meewae Tested . 0. ce ss 1,699 2,176 +28.0 
OGM. TIOTES ..w ccs eee 126 90 -28.6 
rer) ae ee 7.4 4.1 (-3.3) 
NO 5s 6.5.0.0 0.0 wes 6 oe 5,213 5,666 +8.6 
Certifications 
DOPE occ cece ee 2 l --- 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 --- 
Teen Gort. Commies... ct se 2 3 ‘oe 
( ) % difference 


Delaware achieved State-wide certification on January 10, 1957. Since that 
time the program has been directed toward the maintenance of this status and 
further reduction of infection rates. 


During the year improved control over the movement of cattle from auction 
markets to farms was attained. 


Although the State brucellosis committee is still in existence it was not 
active during 1957. 


Infection rates at the time State-wide certification was granted were quite 
low - 1.16 percent herd and 0.33 percent animal. Consequently, it is proving diffi- 
cult to further reduce the incidence, 


No provisions for State certification of brucellosis-free swine herds are 
available in Delaware. Owners of the small swine population in the State have 
exhibited very little interest in such a program to date. 
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FLORIDA 
Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 ~~ for 1957 
Blood Tests 
No. dieree Tested ..saiccee-. 13,175 16,867 +28.0 
No. Reactor Herds . . sieows. 957 878 -8.3 
ee ae 7.3 5.2 (-2.1) 
Wo. Cotte Teste 6.1.68 deve 229,455 264,495 +15,3 
No. meaetor Cattle ..sicess- 4,980 3,015 -39.5 
NE senices Sw eR RE ew 2.2 1.1 (7020 
Reactors Slaughtered pe atern ee 4,083 2,396 -41.4 
PP er ae 82.0 79.5 (-2,5) 
Ring Tests 
IOs, Pera FOOtOE 2. tcc een 5,493 6,469 +17.7 
rOs EMO. THOTED 2g 6 o's cisree 2,800 3,635 +29.8 
PE: 6: debe eee ees 50.9 56.1 (+5. 2) 
VI 6 oc a co Se pees ee 84,347 99,400 +17.8 
Certifications 
Co | ee 1 13 --- 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 --- 
Total Cert. COUMUGS. . 6 success 1 14 --- 


( ) % difference 


Good progress has been made in the Florida brucellosis eradication program 
despite a lack of State funds for additional personnel and a reluctance on the part 
of practicing veterinarians to participate fully in area testing. 


The most significant improvements incorporated into the program during the 
past year was adoption by the State of the Federal Interstate Brucellosis Regulation 
governing the admission of cattle, prohibiting adult vaccination after December 31, 
1957, and requiring by regulation that with minor exceptions all cattle brought into 
Florida for dairy and breeding purposes after December 31, 1957 be official calf- 
hood vaccinates. 


The State Brucellosis Committee has been helpful in the interest of the pro- 
gram. However, there are no Committees organized on a local level. 


Based on current work, it is estimated that ten counties will be initially 
certified during the year, with complete area testing in 4 additional counties at the 
close of the year. A total of 24 counties should be certified by December 31, 1958. 
The State certification goal of 1960 remains unchanged. 


Florida regulations provide for a brucellosis-free swine certification program 
but so far the industry has shown very little interest in the problem. During the 
year, three new swine herds were certified makinga total of seven. It is anticipated 
there will be about 27 brucellosis-free swine herds in the State by December 31, 1958. 
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GEORGIA 
Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 


Blood Tests 








No. Herds Tested 252 55,022 117,98 
No. Reactor Herds .. ; l 4,548 +90.2 
TE an eee 9.5 8.3 (-1.2) 
Mo (ubtle Tested ..... «ce. 363,245 752,731 +107,2 
No. Reactor Cattle ........ 7,869 9,694 +23,2 
NN Rc oy og a 5. 5, 2.2 1.3 (-0.9) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 6,036 8,348 +38.3 
Percent Pi ci a ae ee oi) 76.7 86.1 (+9. 4) 
Ring Tests 
NNO. merase Lesetea ... screens 8,379 8,167 -2.6 
No. Susp. Herds 2,696 1,995 -24.2 
PR ciel bets ss % ook bd ee 32,1 24.4 (-7.7) 
IN oid so d 008 8 8 38,850 42,585 +9.6 
Certifications 
a are eee ] 23 --- 
Gountios Memoved.....ss«s- 7 0 --- 
Petes Cort: Gomnties . . i 2 cece ] 24 --- 


( ) % difference 


To the limit of available funds, excellent progress has been made in furthering 
brucellosis activities in Georgia. There are no recognized major deficiencies in 
the program as now constituted. In most of the counties under area test, there have 
been a few herds located in swampy or otherwise ranges which have delayed the 
work. Also, recent heavy infestation of screwworms has retarded blood testing to 


some extent, 


The State has broadened the use of agricultural employees by expanding the 
roles played by Extension Service and vocational personnel. In many counties 
prison labor has been utilized to good advantage in building chutes and in restrain- 
ing cattle for tests. Local brucellosis committees have made valuable and extensive 


contributions to the success of the program. 


If present operating levels are continued, it is estimated that 80 counties will 
be certified during calendar year 1958 and that complete area testing will be 
progress in 36 additional counties by the close of the year. A total of 104 counties 
should be qualified at the end of the calendar year 1958. Although January 1, 196! 
f 


remains the target date for statewide certification, it should be attained earlier if 
the present rate of progress is maintained. 


There are provisions in Georgia for certification of brucellosis-free swine 
herds. This program is well accepted by the purebred breeders. However, there is 
considerable interest in inaugurating certification on a county basis. During the 
year eight new swine herds were certified, making a total of ten. By December 31, 
1958, it is estimated that this number will increase to thirty. 
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IDAHO 
Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
No, Merds Tested... Ji%s... 9,386 9,308 -0 
Nop Meactor Herade@ . desis ccc .525 1,132 -25.8 
POE. give ccs « RE 12.2 (-4.0) 
No, Cattle Tested ... j 170,642 +25.5 
Now Meactor Cattle «. dcic acs 3,050 2,287 -25.1 
Nd nea de, 6a ema 2.2 1.3 (-0.9) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 2,941 4.373 -19,4 
I 5. 5s ore ry ey Wha en a oe 16.4 103.8 (+7.4) 
Ring Tests 
Nov Merde Tested ...#i.i.-. 38,219 33,807 -11.6 
No, Susp. Herds ..... 4,512 3,414 24.3 
PND 4 ow ac es eS, be 11.8 10.0 (-1.8) 
Re ee ee ee ee 128,369 144,459 +12.5 
Certifications 
a ee ee ee l ) asian 
Counties Removed......... ) 0 “e- 
tote: Cert. Counties. .. ss cece } 14 -< 
C9 lifference 


All counties in Idaho have been declared brucellosis test areas, but because 
of the shortage of veterinary personnel, efforts'are concentrated on the counties 
that can be certified within the 18 month limitation that has been established. It is 
anticipated that 26 to 28 of the State 
current calendar year. 


s 44 counties will be certified by the end of the 


The goal for Statewide certification is still 1960. 


The brucellosis program has been strengthened during the past year by the 
application of quarantines on infected herds until they have passed two negative 
tests. The over-all infection rate is continuing its decline. 


There are no provisions for the certification of brucellosis-free swine herds 
in Idaho. However, all breeding swine entering the State are required to be tested, 
and all breeding animals at purebred swine sales are required to be tested. Voluntary 


swine herd testing is available at State expense. 
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ILLINOIS 
Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
UO, PRONG ROBUOG . 2c cc eas 67,686 61,700 -8.9 
hOygeeector Herds . ge... .. 4,636 3,621 -21.9 
Ds ks kw 6 ws Ses so 6.8 5.9 (-0.9) 
NajGetic Tested .. sc... 52> 619,663 595,940 -3.9 
Nos Beactor Cattle ..i és... 9,388 7,844 -16.5 
EY x a5, 6 a6 A ee oO 1.5 1.3 (-0.2) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 7,028 6,541 -7.0 
ET, ss ¢ & © +6 dete %. 22 74.9 83.4 (+8.5) 
Ring Tests 
INO. PEUTEOe TOOtERG . ww cw te tee 85,567 79,316 -7.4 
Pree. SEOTGD 6 oe tb .EG . 6,460 3,047 -42.9 
DO «sane ec beds « « 7.9 3.8 (-3.7) 
EE . - 6 « «© « « dibs +s « 138,493 143,543 +3.6 
Certifications 
SF SOO 6 5b we ee hee ae 0 Q eco 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 --- 
TOUmE Get. COMNOR. «cls ct ee 0 0 -<-- 


( ) % difference 


Adequate legislation for conducting area brucellosis eradication work became 
effective in Illinois on July 1, 1957. Funds for the payment of indemnity were made 


available on the same date. Progress since July 1, 1957 has been excellent, 


The goal for State-wide certification has been advanced from December 31, 
1960 to January 1, 1960. Thirty counties are expected to be initially certified during 
1958, with area work under way in 60 of the 102 counties in the State. 


Recent legislation requires all dairy and breeding herds of cattle to be under 
an approved plan for the eradication of brucellosis. Any county with less than 3 
percent cattle infection may be declared an area for brucellosis certification 
purposes by the Director of Agriculture. All herds in any county so declared must 
follow the provisions of Plan A, 


Local brucellosis committees have been very helpful in sponsoring the pro- 
gram. The committees have furnished helpers for outside veterinarians working ir 
counties which do not have practicing veterinarians. 


The main hindrance to the program is the lack of practicing veterinarians in 
many of the southern counties. 


Provisions for the certification of brucellosis-free swine herds by the State 
are in existence. Illinois law prohibits the sale of female swine 4 months of age and 
over for breeding purposes and the sale or service of any male swine for breeding 
purposes, unless such swine have been tested by the blood agglutination test within 
60 days and do not show a reaction higher than 1:25. 


Five swine herds are presently certified and itis anticipated that at least five 
additional herds will be added in 1958. 
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INDIANA 
Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
ota 1956 ‘1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
NO. eeras Tested .. cs cece 67,834 48,429 -28.7 
Ne; -eemctor HeETas . oss es 7,583 5,449 -28.2 
EE ld eoe @ eRe a OOS 11,2 It.3 (+0, 1) 
No, Gattlie Testee .. ii cece 812,804 663,601 - 18.4 
WO eewecvor CONIe 26g ass < « 15,380 10,654 - 30.8 
a a eee ra a ar aa eee 1.9 1.6 -0.3) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 14,049 10,506 -25.3 
POE cc ise et TR Su sa « 91.3 98.6 (+7. 3) 
Ring Tests 
No. Heras Tested .. ieee 95,258 91,568 -3.9 
oo Ag.) ee 7,197 3,280 -54.4 
oo a ne ee ae ae er 7.6 3.3 (-4,1) 
WOGGM 64.6 8 e628 ee 6 60,216 65,133 +8,1 
Certifications 
Pee EU oe G2 6 8 ee 18 17 --- 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 --- 
Total Cert, Comnties®. . osc ccs 19 36 --- 


( ) % difference 


The brucellosis program in Indiana has progressed at a faster rate than 
anticipated. Every county except one has petitioned for area work and been declared 
under the complete area eradication plan. Local brucellosis committees have done 
a fine job of circulating petitions. 


Adequate legislation and funds have been available to carry out the program 
and January 1, 1960 remains the goal for State-wide certification of Indiana. The 
forty-two counties executed to be initially certified during calendar year 1958, 
will bring the State total to 78. During 1958 area work will be in progress in all 
remaining counties except one (Knox County). 


The principal deterrent to the program is poor cooperation on the part of a 
very small minority of herd owners. Occasional difficulties are encountered in 
securing the services of fee-testing veterinarians to implement the work. 


Provisions are available in Indiana for the certification of brucellosis-free 
swine herds. There is some sentiment foravoluntary ‘‘area brucellosis eradication 
field trial’’. At present, there are 86 swine herds certified brucellosis-free and 
this number is expected to increase during the year. 
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IOWA 
Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
No. Herds Tested ......... 38,993 43,682 +12.0 
No. Reactor Herds ........ 8,334 9,853 -29.8 
IO Wa cimueys 3.4 apd vo. 6. 21.4 13.4 (-8,0) 
Noa, Gattle Tested . . ian. ein « 394,761 407,673 +3.3 
Nox Beector Cattle .sinaices> 17,093 12,453 -27.2 
Is ities onal v, ¥ thats eo, 0. 4.3 3.1 (-1,2) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 17,592 13,496 -23.3 
Ee eee 102,9 108.4 (+5.5) 
Ring Tests 
No, gerdse Tested .. saa ss 195,127 179,226 -8,2 
ie een. HOPES... s ino eo es 26,424 17,228 - 34.9 
ee eee ae 13.4 9.6 (-3.8) 
fee se ee ee 211,240 228,411 +8,1 
Certifications 
Se I an ik 5 «WG @ «6008 0 0 -o- 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 me 
Total Cart. Commies... mivsses 0 0 eee 


( ) % difference 


Significant improvements were made inthe Iowa brucellosis program during 1957 
through enactment into law of authority toconduct brucellosis control and eradication 
work on a complete area basis after sopetitioned by owners. Supporting regulations 
providing for the quarantine of infected herds, and passage of laws requiring negative 
brucellosis tests before sale of bovine animals will materially aid the program. 


In addition to the lack of authority for complete area work which existed during 
most of 1957, the program has been handicapped because of the inability to conduct ap- 
propriate follow-up blood tests on BRT suspicous herds and retests of infected herds. 


County brucellosis committees are rendering valuable assistance in obtaining 
the necessary signatures to petitions for complete area work. It is anticipated that 
three counties will be certified and complete area work under way in twelve other 
counties by December 31, 1958. 


Based upon delayed progress to date and anticipated reduction in available 
funds, the goal for State-wide certification has been changed from 1960 to 1965. 
It is believed that if sufficient funds and personnel were provided, the goal could be 
attained considerably earlier than 1965. 


Provisions are available in Iowa for a voluntary brucellosis-free swine 
certification program. During 1957, sixteen new herds were certified making a 
total of 102 herds so designated at the end of the year. It is not expected that this 
total will materially change during 1958. 
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KANSAS 
Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
. 1956 1957 ~ for 1957 
Blood Tests 
~ No. Herds Tested ........ , 18,167 19,302 +6,2 
No. Reactor Herds ........ 2,634 2,794 +6, 1 
a 2 ae ite a ee 14.5 14.5 (0.0) 
No. Camie: Tested... «ve # ere « 194,176 202,780 +4,4 
No: Reactor Cattle . ows « ec 5,444 9,092 -6.5 
BEE “dies ce k's 6 tet & @ @ , 2.8 2.5 (-0.3) 
Reactors Slaughtered ...... ee 4,888 4,989 +2.1 
NR 0 5 oi, 5 DURA ah 89.8 98.0 (+8, 2) 
Ring Tests 
No. Herds Tested ........ ; 98,841 68,674 +16.7 
No. Susp. Herds ...... Bees 7,488 9,189 +22.7 
I xu ad ovo rete es 12.7 3.3 (+0,6) 
MO ae ee 123,827 219,578 +77,3 
Certifications 
~ New Counties..... ie ek hes 0 0 --- 
Counties Removed..... 0 0 --- 
Total Cert. Counties. «4.6 s.s 0 0 --- 


( ) % difference 


The brucellosis eradication program in Kansas is still being retarded by a 
lack of sufficient funds and the absence of an organized area program, It would 
appear that an expanded informational campaign would materially help the brucello- 
sis eradication effort in this State. Where loca! brucellosis committees are active 
they have contributed to promotion of the program. 


The anticipated goals for the calendar year 1958 are: (a) three counties to be 
initially certified and (b) area work to be in progress in three other counties. 


The Statewide certification goal is June, 1961. This represents a change from 
the December 31, 1961 date originally established. 


There is no provision for the establishment and maintenance of brucellosis- 
free swine herds in Kansas. 
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KENTUCKY 





Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
iO. meena TONtOG . wa ee 8 8 14,677 37,051 +152.4 
eee 2,379 5,006 +110,4 
ee eo ke oe EE SS ODS 16,2 13.5 (-2,7) 
Pe, Geeeeee ROUND 5a oe bite ee 188,270 365,968 +94,4 
eo, Geemeror COtIe . sc ce te 5,939 10,151 +70.9 
. ... £SRECeeEad anni 3,2 2.8 (-0.4) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 5,318 11,028 +107.4 
ee +o oh kk ee eh ee 89.5 108.0 (+18.5) 
Ring Tests 
PO, Geeree BOOUEG 2k ttle ts 28,217 58,763 +108,2 
ee ee 7,553 10,615 +40.5 
I. Se a noes we wile 26.7 18,0 (-8.7) 
De \ 5 iso seb 6 O's 8 8 37,175 58,066 +56.1 
Certifications 
SA GSS ce 6 0 2 -=- 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 --- 
Tees Cert. COMER. 6 cee tee 0 2 --- 


( ) % difference 


An unexpected increase of infection rates.disclosedinsome areas of Kentucky 
during the year resulted inthe expenditure ofa larger share of available brucellosis 
funds in the State than anticipated with a consequent necessity for restricting 
activities. This lack of adequate State and Federal funds together with an acute 
shortage of veterinary personne! constituted the major program weaknesses noted 
during the past year. 


The State brucellosis committee has been enlarged to include all segments of 
the livestock industry. County committees are quite active and have worked with 
the Extension Service in developing and distributing informational material relative 
to the program. 


The State-wide certification goal is still December 31, 1960. 


It is expected that ten counties will be certified and area work underway in 
16 other counties by the end of calendar year 1958. A total of 12 counties should 
be qualified for certification as of December 31, 1958. 


There are no certified brucellosis-free swine herds in Kentucky at this time. 
However, plans are under consideration for developing State provisions relative to 
the establishment of such herds. 
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LOUISIANA 
Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 "1957 ~ for1957. 
Blood Tests 
NO. Berae Tested ..iec sce. 17,993 32,740 +81.9 
Nov Memctor Herds ..viaies 5,287 7,266 +37.4 
RE Sng God ea kee 46a 29.4 24.4 (-7.2) 
Noid ettie Tested . . <c.5666¢% 345,492 529,436 +53.2 
No. Rawctor Cattle . slic. 17,886 23,818 +33.2 
ND 6 arn n ep «cee ee be 3.2 4.5 (-0.7) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 17,988 26,176 +45.5 
Pr rere 100.6 109.9 (+9,3) 
Ring Tests 
ING. FEOFGS TOStGE . wc c cae 7,371 7,559 +2.5 
es es FOREGO 6 os lS Ede ss 3,796 3,431 -9.7 
Ds aia gis a SEO 6 OL8 51.4 5.3 (-6.1) 
e.g cee eles © 6s 96,991 106,558 +9,8 
Certifications 
PEN GERD 05 co 0.6 6 6 0 brews 0 0 “a 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 me 
Total Cert. Commties ... sik. cee 0 0 Sil 
( ) % difference 


The brucellosis eradication program continues to progress in Louisiana al- 
though it has not reached its full potential because of lack of sufficient funds. The high 
rate of infection being disclosed is also a retarding factor in advancing the project. 


There have been two significant improvements inthe program: (1) the inaugura- 
tion of area testing and (2) the adoption of a State regulation governing the sale of 
breeding cattle auction markets. 


Local brucellosis committees have been quite active in some parishes 
through arranging meetings with local groups and helping to circulate petitions 
requesting area work. 


The anticipated goals for the calendar year 1958 are: (a) 10 counties to be 
initially certified, (b) area work will be in progress in 20 counties and (c) a total of 
10 counties will be qualified as certified by December 31, 1958. 


The Statewide certification goal of 1960 remains unchanged. 


There are provisions in Louisiana for the certification of brucellosis-free 
swine herds. Acceptance of the brucellosis program by the swine industry has been 
limited only by the possibility of building up the program with available personnel 
and funds. No new swine herds were certified during calendar year 1957. The total 
number of certified brucellosis-free swine herds in Louisiana as of December 31, 
1957, was two. The anticipated number of brucellosis-free swine herds in Louisiana 
as of December 31, 1958 is three to six. Several purebred breeders are interested 
in herd certification and in a program similar to the bovine brucellosis project. 
The testing carried out so far indicates a lower percentage of infection in Louisiana 
Swine than in cattle. During 1957, 273 herds were tested, including 1,197 swine. 
Only three reactors were revealed on these tests. 
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MAINE 
Activities Calendar Year _ Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
No. Herds Tested ......... 4,229 6,386 +51.0 
No. Reactor Herds ........ 312 221 -29.2 
POVOO ccc ewe ee ett 7.4 3.5 (-3.9) 
No; Cettle Tested .. oc iisce 69,002 69,993 +1.4 
No, Reactor Cattle ........ 457 318 -30.5 
Ce 5 oo 6. ee END es 0.7 0.5 (-0.2) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 508 374 ~26.4 
EE oa ae 3G bee bask 111.2 117.6 +6.4 
Ring Tests 
No. Herds Tested ......... 8,834 9,303 +5.3 
oe Game. Heres .. sev se ss 97 93 -4,2 
0 ee ee ns et ave 0.9 (-0,2) 
0 ee eee 10,188 13,736 +34.8 
Certifications 
Se ED ob bk See 6 ob ws 0 0 me 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 --- 
Total Cer. Cowetias. ..sccres 6 16 . 


( ) % difference 


Maine has enjoyed a Modified Certified Brucellosis-free status since July 
1950, and was the third State to reach this goal. 


There are no significant deficiencies apparent in the program as now con- 
stituted. Increased activities are being directed toward locating and removing all 
remaining sources of infection. The ring test is routinely applied to all dairy herds 
on a semi-annual basis with prompt follow-up blood tests of suspicious herds. All 
herds not covered by the ring test are blood tested at least once in three years. 
Attention is being given to tracing sources of infection when reactors are found. 


Interest on the part of cattle owners in the vaccination of calves has been 
stimulated as a result of certainimporting States accepting only vaccinated animals. 


Provisions are not available in Maine for the establishment and maintenance 
of brucellosis-free swine herds. 
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MARYLAND 
Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 ~~ for 1957 
Blood Tests 
No, frerda Tested ... 8565s. 18,373 20,693 +12.6 
We, Meuctor Merge ..°o'S.s. > 1,189 603 -49.3 
ce ne eee 6.5 2.9 (-3.6) 
No; Gattie Tested ...cstene 351,705 338,412 -3.8 
No. Réwector Cattle ..t8 i... 1,997 965 -51.7 
0 ee a 0.6 0.3 (-0.3) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 2,736 1,413 -48.4 
EE sn ar teie huis se De a 6s 137.0 146.4 (+9,4) 
Ring Tests 
NowMerds Tested .. oo visicie ae 3,359 694 -79.3 
IG en, ROTOR 6.5 00 F betas 415 73 -82.5 
eres eee 12.3 10.5 (-1.8) 
ss. 5 og: 6. 5. 3 oe 47,930 53,068 +10,7 
Certifications 
eo ee ee 0 6 oe 
Counties Removed......... l 0 --- 
rota: Cert, Commtie@...secess 3 j --- 


( ) % difference 


Although progress is being made in the Maryland brucellosis eradication 
program, wider acceptance and use of the brucellosis ring-test would contribute 
to more rapid advancements. Also, the project has been retarded by a serious 
shortage of supervisory personnel. It is unfortunate that local brucellosis commit- 
tees are not taking a more active part in promoting the Maryland program. 


It is antic‘pated that 11 counties will be certified and complete area work 
underway in 12 other counties by the end of calendar year 1958. 


The goal for State-wide certification is still 1960. 


While provisions for the establishment and maintenance of brucellosis 
free swine herds are available in Maryland, there seems to be very little interest 
in this program except for owners having a need for meeting sales requirements. 
There is reason to believe the certification of swine herds could be expanded if 
tests were conducted without expense to owners. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 ~ for 1957 
Blood Tests 
Se. eee 5,783 8,111 +40.3 
No. Reactor Herds ........ 661 605 -8.5 
e+ <4 ma 6.s. su0 0% 6 6 6s 11.4 7.5 (-3.9) 
No, Cattle Tested ......... 89,087 109,929 +23.4 
WO, seeeeter COMM 2 kk se se 987 982 -0.6 
ED, she: Gok wake s.>.< 1,1 0.9 (-0.2) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 939 1,002 +6.7 
DE: 3s © © bos 6 wie patee @ 95.1 102.0 (+6.9) 
Ring Tests 
- No, Herds Tested ......... 8,022 5,830 -27.4 
SOs SUNT. 5 oo cite os ee 3,125 1,385 -§5.7 
De  <-+ s&s +S edb OS Ss 38,9 23.7 (-15,2) 
Ee ee 18,604 16,096 13.5 
Certifications 
se er a 1 2 we 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 -<-- 
Porm Cert. COMmtOs. . ia. sce 1 3 --- 


( ) % difference 


Improvements incorporated into the Massachusetts program during the 
calendar year included provisions the State’s participation in the payment of 
brucellosis indemnities; plans to concentrate on area certification work, the dis- 
continuance of routine herd certifications, and wider use of milk ring tests to 
locate suspicous Brucella infected herds. 


County Brucellosis Committees were active during the year in obtaining 
legislation to increase State brucellosis funds for the payment of indemnities, and 
holding meetings to discuss progress reports covering the program. 


Three of the fourteen counties in the Stateare certified brucellosis-free. It is 
anticipated that the remaining eleven counties will qualify by December 31, 1958. 


This represents a change from the previously reported goal of January 1, 1960. 


There are no provisions for the certification of brucellosis-free swine herds. 


‘" 


-_> 
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MICHIGAN 
Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
Nov. Bérds Tested-.. 66.5... 50,513 46,200 -8.6 
No. Reactor Herds ........ 5,820 5,213 -10.5 
POS Taek cor deste: 11.5 11.3 (-0,2) 
Wo. Gatto Tested... .iiess 448,488 444,421 -1.0 
No.’ Mesetor Cattle woe veces 14,998 12,324 -17.9 
RG wierd. J FEI. 3.3 2.8 (-0.5) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 11,259 12,370 +9.9 
ER is Sun See ee ee 75.1 100.4 (+25.3) 
Ring Tests 
No. Herds Tested ......... 64,075 59,640 -7.0 
Novae. Herds... oct eeces 8,922 4,518 -49.4 
eee Tee 3 7.5 (+6, 3) 
ES. 5 ks 5 ew ce ke Oe 88 50,947 63,348 +24.3 
Certifications 
ROWE OUNIOS aieick si es es 0 44 o-- 
Counties Removed......... 14 3 cite 
Tomi Cer. Commies. . cs cecvcs 15 56 ee 


( ) % difference 


June 30, 1958 remains the goal for state-wide certification of Michigan. 
Twenty-seven of the 83 counties in the State are still to be certified during the 
first six months of 1958. Legislation and funds are adequate to achieve this goal. 
No significant deficiencies are apparent in the Michigan program. Local brucellosis 
committees, the Extension Service, and the Livestock industry are contributing 
greatly toward successful promotion of the program. 


The Michigan program is designed to achieve complete eradication as soon 
as possible after certification is complete. It is estimated that the state-wide infec- 
tion rate on December 31, 1958 will be 3.7 percent herds and 0.5 percent cattle. 


There is no program for the certification of swine herds at this time. However, 
such a program is under consideration. A survey is being made through testing of 
blood samples obtained at local slaughtering establishments todetermine the extent 
of swine brucellosis in the State. 
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MINNESOTA 
Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957. 
Blood Tests 
fees. Tree Temted: ... 20sec es 73,523 68,088 -7.4 
No. Reactor Herds ........ 9,438 6,124 -35.2 
errs a ee 12.8 9.0 (-3.8) 
No, “lettio Teated . . sisole ces 1,531,365 1,336,868 -12.8 
No, Beactor Cattle 2. ..cé sie 20,014 12,859 -35.8 
OS ees ae ee 1:3 1,0 (-0.3) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 20,944 14,280 -31.9 
ae ee 104.6 111,1 (+6.5) 
Ring Tests 
SY ere ere 200,942 186,394 -7.3 
Bees Des TOOT: 6.< 0. opepeyenere 10,390 6,479 -37.7 
I oc ain sis vind wo eRe oO §.2 3.4 (-1.8) 
6 a 5. a oe ca eae eo 148,561 172,122 +15.8 
Certifications 
ROOULAOREOINS. 6. wc eee wes 16 11 --- 
Counties Removed......... 1 0 --- 
Tetad Cert: Counties. ..2cwccs 76 87 --- 


( ) % difference 


On May 31, 1957, Minnesota became the seventh State to attain state-wide 
certification. Those responsible for the program in Minnesota recognize the fact 
that attainment of this status is only an important milestone on the road toward 
complete eradication of bovine brucellosis. Increased efforts are being made to 
locate and remove residual foci of infection. 


Although the program as presently designed is effective, considerable savings 
in funds and personnel could be made by a wider acceptance of the results of ring 
test operations. 


During 1957 legislation was enacted which requires the prompt removal of 


} 


all reactors and their slaughter within 15 days after branding and appraisal, 


Considerable credit must be given tothe practicing veterinarians in Minnesota 
for bringing to a successful conclusion the initial stage of the eradication program, 
Through their continued cooperation final and complete eradication should be 


attainable. 


It is estimated that the herd infection rate will be reduced to 1.9 percent and 
the cattle infection rate to 0.15 percent by December 31, 1958. 


Provisions are available for certifying brucellosis-free swine herds. As of 


December 31, 1957, there was one such herd in Minnesota. 
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MISSISSIPPI 
Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
ee. Deere rested... dcu.s8.. 20,444 45,775 +123.9 
Nox Reactor Herds ....%... 2,909 4,151 +42.7 
aera: © |S ae 14,2 9.1 (-5,1) 
No. (rattle. Tested ..« dish. bin, 299,734 583,538 +94.7 
No. Reactor Cattle ........ 6,506 10,802 +66.0 
OU eee oy caer eer 2.2 1.9 (-0,3) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 6,399 10,293 +60.9 
PENNE, ook 4 © 6. + dbcleld «as 98.4 95.3 (-3.1) 
Ring Tests 
we, eewae Tested. . Lhs.24%. 34,642 32,925 -5.0 
Noy Suen. Herds. ....<cddi.. 5,899 4,718 -20.1 
SG of eevee ena ecace. 17.0 14,3 (-2,7) 
ViOeeIeee. . os sc cs 8d Ole s 110,039 130,781 +18.8 
Certifications 
eI ek 6-5 OF Rey 0 5 lod a 


) % difference 


The brucellosis eradication program in Mississippi continues to make excel- 
lent progress. The greatest deficiency in the program is failure to complete area 


testing on scheduled target dates. 


Two significant improvements in the program have been; (1) a new Mississippi 
State Regulation requires the testing of all breeding cattle going from livestock 


markets to farms in Mississippi; (2) the recognition by the State Board of Health 
of the BRT, resulting in the exemption from blood test of herds in area counties 
which have passed two consecutive negative milk ring tests and herds outside of 
area counties: which have passed three consecutive negative milk ring tests. 


Local brucellosis committees have been very active in the program and 
particularly helpful in securing the adoption of area testing. 


The anticipated goals for the calendar year 1958 are: (a) 25 counties to be 
initially certified (b) area work will be in progress in 45 counties and (c) a total of 
30 counties certified by December 31, 1958. 


The Statewide certification goal of January 1960, does not represent a change 
from the date originally established. 


There are no provisions for the establishment and maintenance of brucellosis- 
free swine herds in Mississippi. 
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MISSOURI 
Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
No. Herds Tested ......5.. 86,267 84,904 -1.6 
No. Reactor Herds ........ 9,730 8,729 -10.3 
See ee 11.3 10.3 (-1.0) 
No; Cattle Tested ...0.:3.5.. 981,969 1,028,419 +4,7 
No, Reactor Cattle ........ 20,610 17,707 +14,1 
EE sae 3.4. 6 6 adele & 6 2.1 1.7 (-0.4) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 22,924 19,945 (+13.0) 
En. « «2.9 « » 6 @a0tes «2 111.2 112.6 (+1.4) 
Ring Tests 
WO, Freras Tested .. ws ss.- 122,488 117,482 -4.1 
oe) A: re ee SB 815 13,821 -19.3 
EE, 6.6; cow ut & asa 13.9 11.7 (-2,2) 
 ): 6 + 6s « + ef@iy dhe kes 219,132 280,426 (+27.9) 
Certifications 
EE ois o's seep see 6 0 2 --- 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 --- 
‘ans Gt. COUREEOS.. 2. o's we 0 2 --- 


( ) % difference 


Blood testing for brucellosis continues to break all previous records in 
Missouri, largely due to the number of counties under area work. The major 
deficiency in the program is the inability to complete area testing on scheduled 
dates. 


The most significant improvement in the program is the placing of quarantines 
on infected herds where sale barn reactors are found, as well as herds which are 
suspicious to the milk ring test. 


Local brucellosis committees are now designated ‘‘Livestock Disease Control 
Committees’’, and have been very active, in cooperation with the Extension Service, 
in contributing to the advancement of the program. 


The anticipated goals for the calendar year 1958 are: (a) 46 counties to be 
initially certified; (b) area work will be in progress in 66 counties and (c) a total 
of 48 counties certified by December 31, 1958. 


The Statewide certification goal is 1960. 


There are no provisions for the establishment and maintenance of brucellosis- 
free swine herds in Missouri. 
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MONTANA 
Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
No. Herds Tested ......... 14,839 9,537 - 36.2 
No. Reactor Herds ........ 1, 374 665 -§1.7 
ee eee ee oe 9.3 7.0 (-2.3) 
No. Cattle Tested... cssan-e 387,800 214,779 -44,7 
Now meeeior Cattle .a6:s 606. 4,015 1,724 -§7.1 
ee ee 1.3 0.8 (-0.5) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 3,173 1,768 -44.3 
NE ig Rhea wr case kc ee 79.0 102.6 (+23.6) 
Ring Tests 
WO, BOTGs Tested ... wei wees 693 2,187 +213.9 
ee ee 49 59 +20.4 
PN oe Sx) evo ea REA a 7.0 2.6 (-4,4) 
VORONRRTIIMNE 5 6 6 o 6 ese eee es 318,184 297,027 -6.7 
Certifications 
pe ae ee 16 16 --- 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 --- 
Tete? Cert, COWNies . 6....6 60-0 27 43 --- 


( ) % difference 


Adequate legislation is available for Montana to conduct brucellosis eradica- 
tion work on an area basis. However, the livestock people of one county have 
failed to petition for area work and it is doubtful if Montana will reach certification 
by the end of 1958. It is anticipated that 54 of the 56 counties in the State will be 
certified by June 30, 1958, and the 55th county should reach certification during the 
last half of the year. 


The goal of July 1, 1958 for achieving Statewide certification has been changed 
to December 31, 1958. 


The county and State brucellosis committees have functioned very successfully 
in the State. The county committees have assumed the responsibility for circulating 
petitions for area testing and have contributed animportant service to the brucello- 
sis program in this regard. 


Statewide coverage with the BRT was inaugurated during the past year. With 
so many of the counties certified or nearingcertification, efforts are being concen- 
trated on the reduction of the number of quarantined herds. 


Montana continues to have difficulty in servicing their program because of the 
shortage of veterinarians. Twenty-six (26) counties of the State do not have 
veterinary practitioners. Technicians have been used inthe testing and vaccinations 
and have performed very satisfactorily. 


There are no provisions for certified brucellosis-free swine herds, even 
though there is authority for the adoption of the necessary regulations for such a 
program. Only brucellosis-free breeding swine are allowed entry into the State. 
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NEBRASKA 
Activities Calendar Year _ Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
ap I eee 33,214 26,098 -21.5 
No. Reactor Herds ........ 2,976 2,015 “Sa.0 
EE. + +00 0B ts 6s 8 9.0 wae (-1.3) 
No. Cattle Tested ...... cee 419,352 304,398 +27.5 
G..aeeecrer Cattic ovis ee 6,828 4,234 - 38.0 
6 oe wh BENS 0:8 1.6 1.4 (-0,2) 
Reactors Slaughtered Dias ne 6,274 3,816 39,2 
ns 5 5 > = «6.0% OAs 3% 91.9 90.0 (-1.9) 
Ring Tests 
mo. meras Tested ......- te 82,169 77,229 6.1 
Nos Seep. Herds ....sss- % 3,549 2,912 -18.0 
eee a ee ° 4.3 at (-0.6) 
Vaceimations ......citwes af cag 335,419 453,568 +35.2 
Certifications 
gt re 17 11 --- 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 --- 
Reem ert. COWMIOS. «sc ccc es 20 31 --- 


( ) % difference 


Authority for conducting brucellosis control and eradication on a complete 
area basis is provided in Nebraska by adequate legislation. State regulations were 
modified during 1957 to permit reactors to qualify for indemnity by disposal through 
local markets approved under the requirements of the Federal interstate brucellosis 
regulation. This change has aided inthe prompt removal of reactors by establishing 
a more competitive market. The program has been immeasurably strengthened as 
a result of the Federal interstate regulation which became effective January 1, 1957. 


A shortage of veterinary personnel appears to be the greatest handicap to 
further expansion of the program in Nebraska. 


The State Brucellosis Committee was responsible during the year for an in- 
creased educational campaign directed primarily toward the Western counties. 


As of December 31, 1957, 31 of the 93 counties in Nebraska were certified. 
It is expected that this number will be increased to 76 by the end of calendar year 
1958. Complete area work will be underway in the balance of the counties at the 
same time. 


The goal established for Statewide certification has been changed from 
January 1, 1960 to 1961 as a result of failure of certain counties to petition for 
area work. 


Provisions are available in Nebraska for the establishment and maintenance 
of brucellosis-free swine herds. However, interest in the swine program has been 
low, probably due to the fact that all swine testing is at the expense of the individua 
owner. Five swine herds were certified as of December 31, 1957. 
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NEVADA 
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Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
No. Herds Tested ......... 1,127 2,304 +104.4 
Not Reactor Herds ..i..... 158 243 +53.8 
ND i arctan) eo Bilkevacecas 14,0 10.5 (-3.5) 
Nos Cattle Tested ...ic%is.. 34,339 91,982 +167.9 
Nor Beactor Cathe . cies 588 714 +21,.4 
PISS kk tere arevdghkiw orcs 1.7 0.8 (-0.9) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 478 778 +62.8 
IE a: 9.0-6:6n0:Ca leeds se. 81.3 109.0 (+27.7) 
Ring Tests 
INO. BOPGe Tested ... sisids ce es 480 346 -28.0 
rOe, Sees: HOYGS. . oo sreecve. 6 6 15 3 -80.0 
NIN 90> iv oo. 6) Sees wees 3.1 0.8 (-2.3) 
VieOIR 5 6 acs che dee 55,490 75,754 (+36.5) 
Certifications 
gS a 3 4 --- 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 --- 
Total Cort: Comntiae.. ...cic: 6.2.6 3 7 --- 


( ) % difference 


The entire State of Nevada is now operating under complete area testing pro- 
cedures. The shortage of veterinary personnel and, as in other range States, the 
limited time that herds are available for tests continue to slow down the program, 
However, progress has been made in the enforcement of State regulations. 


The local brucellosis committees have participated in circulating petitions 


for area work, 


The goal for complete State certification has been advanced from December 
31, 1960 to January 1, 1960. It is anticipated that 14 of the 17 counties of the State 
will be certified by the close of calendar year 1958. 


Provisions are not available for the certification of brucellosis-free swine 


herds in Nevada. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 


Blood Tests 


No, Herds Tested ......... 7,011 6,361 -9.3 
No. Reactor Herds ........ 60 39 -45.0 
EEE x54 a5 23 & ehelbls. w 6 « 0.9 0.6 (-0.3) 
Ne. Cattle Tested ... kes. 92,293 82,411 -20.8 
No. Reactor Cattle ........ 113 63 - 44,3 
PE: so 6. 60 6% chads & 0 os 0.1 0.1 (0.0) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 148 84 -43,3 
| rere. ere 131.0 133.3 (+2.3) 
Ring Tests 
No. Herds Tested .. us. 678 615 -9.3 
MOsGmee. Merads ... secs se 27 41 +51.8 
Tes eT ae) eee 3.9 6.6 (+2.7) 
I<. 6 6 66 & @ éoebe ga 8 8 10,588 10,023 -5.4 
Certifications 
OW GOUNNOS 6 we tcc 0 0 woo 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 eos 
Eotal Cert, Coumties.. oi. oa 10 10 -- 


( ) % difference 


New Hampshire has been a Modified Certified Brucellosis-free State since 
August 1949, It was the second State to reach this goal. 


Efforts are now being directed toward locating and removing remaining sites 
of infection in an effort to reachcomplete eradication. At the present time all herds 
are blood tested annually. Increased emphasis is being placed on tracing the origin 
of each reacting animal and to determine the source of infection. 


Provisions are not available in New Hampshire for the establishment and 
maintenance of brucellosis-free swine herds. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
WO. ceeres Tested . kc ease 8,763 8,026 -8.5 
No. Reactor Herds ........ 1,081 939 -13.2 
NOE 36 ler 6 to oRAe wes a 12.3 11.7 (-0.6) 
No, Gettle Teed . .cucws.. 205,579 184,122 -20.5 
No. Menuctor Cattle «iis. .... 2,163 1,910 -11.7 
PE al anne 0 ec cH wie ey 1.0 (-0.1) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 2,160 1,965 -9.1 
PETE <i ace 0's ete lRINTA se 0° 99.9 102.9 (+3,0) 
Ring Tests 
NO. Merde Tested . nities ce 1,950 2,975 +52.5 
ie | ee 239 297 +24,2 
EE ees 6.6 wel Wwe ws 12.2 9.9 (-2.3) 
PI 6b? 6 5 eRe ete e es 17,004 16,597 ~2.4 
Certifications 
yo ke 1 10 --- 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 --- 
TOL Cert, COUNEIGE, 6k 2s he es 2 12 --- 


( ) % difference 


The New Jersey program is moving toward certification in a consistent 
manner. As of January 1, 1957, mandatory quarantines of Brucella infected herds 
became effective and on July 1 the slaughter of reactors was required. These 
program improvements will be helpful in furthering the State’s effort to achieve 
early certification. 


Local brucellosis committees have been active in the State and instrumental 
in promoting certification work. 


The current goal for State-wide certification is July 1, 1958. This represents 
a change from the January 1, 1959 date previously established. 


‘ Provisions for the establishment and maintenance of certified brucellosis-free 
swine herds are not available in New Jersey. However, some voluntary work is 
being carried out along these lines and most of the State institution herds are being 
blood tested. The majority of swine in the State are garbage fed. 


23205 O—58——__8 
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NEW MEXICO 


Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 


1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
No. Herds Tested ......... 4,477 15,755 +251.9 
Neulmeector Merds . 6. .56- 193 367 +902 
aha ec a tei @ 0s 4.3 2.3 (-2,0) 
mos Gettio Tested ... i sistkic.. 88,114 237,664 +169,7 
bee, \emeter Caettic . iwc coe 622 860 +38,.3 
I gy eae ie AOE a, ak a 0.7 0.4 (-0.3) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 359 903 +151.5 
NE. &: 6, 01 4, &o)acd ew ee os 57.7 105.0 (+47, 3) 
Ring Tests 
“No, Herds Tested ......... 4,360 3,054 -30.0 
oo | ee eee 211 101 -§2.2 
ais ig wrt ey Op de a ee LO 4.8 3.3 (-1.5) 
e.g 4 «6 ed Mien Oke © « 30,886 66,015 +113.7 
Certifications 
a a) eee ae 3 15 --- 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 --- 
etal Gert. Commties. . fi... c es 3 18 --- 


( ) % difference 


Complete area work is being conducted in all New Mexico counties and July 1, 
1958, has been set as the goal for achieving Statewide certification. In addition to 
the progress made toward reaching this goal, a significant improvement in the use 
of the BRT and its adoption by cooperating agencies has been achieved, Sufficient 
Federal personnel to meet program goals are now available in New Mexico. 
Provisions are not available in New Mexico for the establishment and main- 


tenance of brucellosis-free swine herds. 
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NEW YORK 
Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
NO.mrerds Tested . . . ais pid... 54,649 30,696 -43.8 
No. Reactor Herds ..i.<.... 13,267 8,634 -35.0 
Wr i i eG Dine 24.3 28,1 (+3.8) 
No, Gattie Tested ... .bM-ckke. 988,867 585,741 -40.8 
Ne. eenctor Cattic ... sick os 24,007 14,993 - 37.6 
ee ee oe 2.4 2.6 (+0. 2) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 13,917 16,524 +18.7 
a.) ee ae 58.0 110,2 (+52.2) 
Ring Tests 
Bes. See. TOGtOG ..« « Wiwietele « 64,563 97,802 +51.4 
No. Busp:; Heras... .éis's 13,326 14,259 +7.0 
BPNNG oS sss os Gees es 20.6 14.5 (-6.1) 
VOC... is. 6 4 ss 6. Seeds ° 274,106 265,578 -3.1 
Certifications 
ot. Sn l 3 --- 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 --- 
Total Cext. ' Counties... . Gai 6+ 1 a --- 


( ) % difference 


Significant improvements made in the New York brucellosis program during 
calendar year 1957 included: 


1, Obtaining increased cooperation and assistance from milk plant operators 
and dairy field men, 

2. The development of improved regulations governing import requirements 
of cattle, 

3. Increased use of the milk ring test, 


Milk ordinances of nearby States relating to brucellosis have proved very 
beneficial to the expanded program. These requirements have stimulated herd 
owners to remove reactors promptly and retest their herds. 


Four of the 62 counties in the State have achieved the status of Modified 
Certified Brucellosis-free Areas. Reluctance to quarantine infected herds is re- 
tarding certification work in certain other areas. 


The current State-wide certification goal of July 1,1959 represents no change 
from last year. 


The State has certified one herd of swine during calendar year 1957 using rec- 
ommended procedures outlined by United States Livestock Sanitary Association. 


There is very little interest in the certification of swine herds at the present time. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 


Blood Tests 


No. Merde Tested ...i..... 39,418 28,167 -28.6 
Wo.’ Menctor Merds ........ 412 263 -36.2 
BI 3x alo entar ke, ac at ae 1,1 0.9 (-0.2) 
No. attic Tested ... ws sss 302,500 262,986 “13.1 
Wo. Meeector Cattle . ww iaeee 760 611 -19.7 
Ee: See 0.3 0,2 (-0.1) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 695 611 “12.1 
a ee Cs ee 91.4 100.0 (+8.6) 
Ring Tests 
No. Tierds Tested ....i.... 22,779 22,308 -2.1 
De SOR wc 6. 'e Vr ae eo 247 222 -10.2 
Nk ko ke er A ee 1,0 0.9 (-0.1) 
I as ec cca, & heehee s 2,800 3,424 +22.2 
Certifications 
eee ee 0 0 “<= 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 --- 
Total Cert. Counties... «i... 100 100 --- 


( ) % difference 


As of July 1, 1942, North Carolina became the first State to achieve Statewide 
certification. Efforts are now being directed toward the goal of complete eradica- 
tion through a sound program for reducing further the incidence of infection. Addi- 
tional personnel provided during the year have materially aided in tracing sources 
of infection and inthe control of reactors until slaughtered. There are no brucellosis 
committees as such, but representatives of the various organized segments of the 
industry lend valuable support. Testing for recertification is current and will be 
maintained. Judging from results attained during the past year and with continued 
support at the present rate, it is expected that herd infection will be reduced to 0.6 
percent and the cattle infection to 0.09 percent by the end of calendar year 1958. 


There are provisions in North Carolina for the certification of brucellosis- 
free swine herds. This program is being accepted by producers and the first 12 
herds were certified during 1957. It is expected there will be a total of 36 such 
herds by December 31, 1958. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


Activities Calendar Year 


Percent C hange 


1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
No. Herds Tested ......... 20,906 21,428 +2.5 
No. Reactor Herds ........ 2,843 2,466 -23.3 
rea ee ee 13.6 11.5 (-2.1) 
No; '‘Cattlé Tested . ...4%) 04%. 469,979 468,711 -0.3 
No. Reactor Cattle ........ 11,408 8,520 -25.4 
Ee a re 2.4 1,8 (-0.6) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 11,071 8,417 -24.0 
ER 8 & ae aren O Sree 97.0 98.8 (+1.8) 
Ring Tests 
No. Herds Tested ......... 11,794 14,729 +24.8 
a | ee 350 240 -31.5 
RE oa oo. bob ote es 3.0 1.6 (-1.4) 
Es. 6 6.6. 4 6 ea Sle BESO 85,087 114,573 +34.6 
Certifications 
po Ra ee ee re 6 3 sia 
Counties Removed......... 0 --- 
Total Cert: Commies: 1... 6 i es ss 33 33 nok 
( % difference 


The program in North Dakota continues to be handicapped by a serious 
shortage of veterinary personnel. The few practitioners located in the State do not 
participate to the extent necessary to advance the program at a satisfactory rate. 
A solution to this problem appears to be wider use of qualified technicians, as it 
seems impossible to obtain adequate veterinary participation. 

Increased emphasis is being placed on the vaccination program. It is hoped 
that more extensive vaccination will materially aid in protecting the gains already 
made and provide increased numbers of resistant cattle in those areas not yet 
certified. 


Although adequate legislation is available for conducting complete area work 
a goal for State-wide certification has not been established. 


As of December 31, 1957, 33 of the 53 counties were certified. It is expected 
that this number will be increased to 37 by December 31, 1958, with an additional 
8 counties conducting complete area work. 


North Dakota provides for the certification of brucellosis-free swine herds. 


However, only one such herd was certified as of December 13, 1957 
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OHIO 


Activities Calendar Year Perc 
1956 1957 for 


Blood Tests 
No. Herds Tested ....... 
No. Reactor Herds ....... 


30,182 
2,873 


NN ak Sw se oa ee 9.5 9,2 








No. Gettle Tested .....<«% 263,192 331,984 
No. Reactor Cattle ...... 6,648 8,244 
I i i ali i i a te wai. 2.5 2.9 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 2,414 5,072 
eet. wk cee Oe 36.3 61.5 


Ring Tests 
No. Herds Tested ....... 
PO. eu. OOTOS .«. = HbR os 6,59 5,870 
CN of sg. ees oe 
Vaccinations 
Certifications 
eS eee eee 0 ) 
Counties Removed......... 0 


Total Cert. C« 


PUMTICS. . « Ea e « ) 


ent Change 


r 


1957 


+23.4 
+18.6 
(-0,3) 
+26.1 
+24.0 





New State legislation governing the control and eradication of bovine 


Druceilo- 


sis in Ohio became effective on June 24, 1957. Funds are adequate to carry out the 
program and, for the most part, legislative authority for conducting effective 
brucellosis eradication work is available. The goal for state-wide certification is 
still June 1960. It is believed, however, that this status may be achieved earlier. 
Five counties were certified during 1957. Twenty-seven additiona ounties are 
expected to be certified in 1958, Eighty-seven of the 88 counties in Ohio will be 
either certified or under a complete area program by the end of 1958. 

The Extension Service, breed organizations, artificial breeding associati« 
and other interested groups have been active and effective in promoting the brucello- 
sis progra State and Federal disease eradication offices are represented on the 
health committees of all livestock organizations in Ohio 

Pro ms are available in Ohio for the establishment and maintenance of 
brucellosis-free swine herds. Currently there are 17 such herds in the State and 
this number is expected to increase to 25 during 1958. The State Fair as well a 
many local fairs now require that swine must have passed a blood test for brucello- 
5 prior to exhibition. This action has been helpfu promoting swing ice 
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OKLAHOMA 
Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
_ 1956 #1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
No. Herds Tested ......... 12,204 14,020 +14,9 
NO. ROGCtOr Herds . . dines s > 2,812 2,912 +3.6 
Co Rees ee ee 23.0 20.8 (-2,2) 
No. Cattle Tested . .. asics. 160,121 224,595 +40,3 
NGO. BOBCtGF CERIG « . dishes o>. 6,485 7.335 +13.1 
OI 6. Wile: a0. 0.6 Beco o 4.1 3.3 (-0,8) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 5,516 6,336 +14,9 
a A or eee 85.1 86.4 +1.3 
Ring Tests 
~ No. Herds Tested ......... 24,101 31,682 +31.4 
ING, UGG: EROPOM «260 bbe eee 5,406 4,109 -24.0 
3 ee anne 22.4 12.9 (-9,.5) 
VeCCreeereee ... 6 6c oss biehe Siw 95,789 129,728 +35.4 
Certifications 
ae) a re 0 0 -<* 
Counties Removed. ..i...s. 0 0 --- 
Potal Cert. Counties... a. «s. 0 0 “<< 


( ) % difference 


The brucellosis eradication program in Oklahoma has shown some improvement 
over previous years. It is handicapped, however, by complacency and indifference 
on the part of individuals and organizations that should be vitally interested. Other 
retarding factors have been outbreaks of anthrax and vesicular stomatitis during 
the year. 


Local brucellosis committees were largely responsible for the four counties 
adopting area work, and they are assisting in promoting adoption of area work ina 
number of other counties. Increased efforts directed towardan effective educational 


program are needed, 


The goals for calendar year 1958 are: (a) four counties to be initially certified 


and (b) area work will be in progress in 14 other counties. 


The Statewide certification goal is 1961, which represents a change from the 
1962 date originally established. 


There are no provisions for the establishment and maintenance of brucellosis- 


free swine herds in Oklahoma, 
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OREGON 


Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 


1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
No. Herds Tested 28,950 27,788 -4,1 
No. Reactor Herds 827 1,088 +31.6 
Percent goa 2.9 3.9 (+1,0) 
No. Cattle Tested 335,249 348,639 +3,9 
No. Reactor Cattle 2,763 2,690 “2.7 
Percent pine 0.8 0.8 (0.0) 
Reactors Slaughtered 2,697 3,079 +14,2 
Percent 97.6 114.5 (+16.9) 
Ring Tests 
No. Herds Tested --- 8,454 --- 
No. Susp. Herds --- 453 --- 
Percent --- §.3 -- 
Vaccinations . 80,267 137,801 +71.6 
Certifications 
i eee ee ee l 4 --- 
Counties Removed......... 0 8) --- 
7 Tete) Cort. Womnties . .....< «0s 10 14 --- 
( ) % difference 


Effective July 1, 1957, a State brucellosis law was adopted whereby the Oregon 
State Department of Agriculture was delegated the authority to promulgate regula- 
tions for brucellosis eradication. This removed the primary weakness of Oregon's 
program. Heretofore it has been vested in county authority. This action automatically 
established the entire State as a compulsory test area. Area work is in progress in 
all but two counties. A small group of cattlemen from eastern Oregon has contested 
the legislative action by bringing suit on the grounds that it is unconstitutional. The 
suit has not been settled as yet. 


Work has continued at a very satisfactory rate and fourteen of the thirty-six 


counties in the State were certified as of January 1, 1958. 


The previous goal of June 30, 1958 for complete certification has been 
changed to July 1, 1959. 


Oregon does not have a swine brucellosis program, 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
No. Herds Tested .. ins oss 59,029 59,098 +0.1 
No, Reactor Herds ........ 5,547 3,593 -35.3 
ES A eho SB APEN 4 w:% 9.4 6.1 (-3.3) 
No. Cattle Tested .. 6.20% s. 885,738 873,799 -1.4 
Fen, seeeceer Cattle . fo. ws 9,631 5,847 -39.3 
Se oe eee 55% 0.7 (-0,4) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 10,237 5,759 -43.8 
i eee vet eer 106.3 98.5 (-7.8) 
Ring Tests 
~ No. Herds Tested ......... 62,650 60,449 -3.6 
FOO, FOOTE 86 5 G80 8 es 1,297 449 -65.4 
ie ae. ot ee ee oe ee 2.0 0.7 (-1,3) 
WOE 6 6s 8 ee SRR SS 127,632 143,980 +12.8 
Certifications 
oo by ee ee 20 10 cm 
Counties Removed......... 0 1 ask 
Ea COrt. COUNISS. 26 ee ss 49 58 —_— 


( ) % difference 


Brucellosis eradication continues to progress in Pennsylvania ata satisfactory 
rate. The chief factor retarding the project during 1957 was failure of practitioners 
to participate fully. Both State and Federal veterinarians were used as widely as 
possible to help meet testing schedules. 


As usual, State and County brucellosis committees have been very active and 
are largely responsible for the good support given the program by the livestock 
industry in Pennsylvania. 


The goal for State-wide certification is still July 1, 1958. While this may not 
be possible, there is every reason to believe all counties in the State will be quali- 
fied sometime during this calendar year. It is anticipated that infection rates will 
be reduced to 1.5 percent herd and 0.3 percent cattle by December 31, 1958. 


Pennsylvania does not have either a swine brucellosis eradication program or 
provisions for certifying brucellosis-free swine herds. Blood samples are being 
collected from swine at State inspected abattoirs and tested to determine the extent 
of infection. Once this has been established, funds will be requested by the State 
to inaugurate a swine brucellosis project. 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 


Blood Tests 


No. Herds Tested ......... 612 1,634 +167,.0 
No. Reactor Herds ........ 86 230 +167.4 
NINA ox" 7 ay S's A 6 PROD: So oe 14,1 14.1 (0,0) 
No, matic Tested ...% see - 13,671 30,559 #123,5 
Noweeector Cattle ...i.... 193 464 +140.4 
RE ok oe a es & OE oe we 1.4 1,5 (+0.1) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 225 540 +140.0 
BRE aa Ss Ck se eG Se a as 116.6 116.4 (-0.2) 
Ring Tests 
No. Herds Tested ...is.s).. 716 289 -71.6 
mO.eeeee. TAOTGS ... . Ghd. > » 238 64 -71.4 
0 ere or ss oe eee 33.2 22.1 c+ 12.3) 
VOC IROENORS 5. ccs +t 6 Biblleleed « 2,409 2,067 -14,.2 
Certifications 
Pe GIGUOD 0 6 ct tele ee es 0 0 -- 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 -- 


sor Cer. Cowmties... 65... 0 0 


Adequate legislation is available in Rhode Island toconduct brucellosis eradi- 
cation activities on a complete area basis andhas resulted in such a program being 
in operation in all counties at the present time. 


Although more extensive use of the BRT would benefit the program, it is 
expected that all counties in the State will qualify for certification by December 31, 
1958. This reflects a change from the previously set goal of April 1958. 


There are no State provisions for certifying brucellosis free swine herds. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 


Blood Tests 


No. Terus Tested ... 00.4... 16,840 12,200 ~27.6 
No. Reactor Herds ..%..... 484 454 -6.2 
a x ark a rece ca Mae. a 2.9 3.7 (+0.8) 
No, Soeeele Tested... us. he. 167,137 160,715 ~3.9 
NO, Hapector Cattle . . bss c es 1,099 1,069 -2.8 
Po Gree ae eee ‘ 0.7 0.7 (0.0) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 831 929 +11.8 
ee a eee 75.6 86.9 (+11.3) 
Ring Tests 
Wo. Herds Tested . i. deesce 6,121 5,457 -10.9 
PEO. MN EEOTU oo 0 a GAle Sc ‘ 851 231 -72.9 
MIEN %@ ao eww. a 6 RAO ei 13.9 4.2 (-9.7) 
ES SS ee er 14,487 16,041 +10.7 
Certifications 
TUOW COUON. 2k ee ee es 6 5 --- 
Counties Removed......... 8 0 --- 
Total Cert. Counties..... 7 12 --- 
( ) % difference 


The South Carolina brucellosis eradication project is making good progress 
with funds available for carrying out the work. Program deficiencies during 1957 
included the tendency on the part of fee-testing veterinarians to test easily available 
herds rather than to give complete coverage of areas assigned. Other factors that 
retarded activities were the reluctance of some veterinarians to test until restrain- 
ing chutes were provided and the interruption of fee-testing in June 1957 due to 
budgetary problems which developed near the close of the fiscal year. 


There are only a few local brucellosis committees operating in South Carolina, 
but livestock committees of the Farm Bureau, the Grange, extension agents and 
vocational agricultural teachers have effectively supported the -work. 


Under current operating schedules fourteen counties should be initially certi- 
fied during calendar year 1958, andallofthe remaining forty-six will Be doing com- 
plete area work at the close of the year. A total of twenty-six counties should be 
certified as of December 31, 1958. 


The goal for Statewide certification has now been established as January l, 
1960 rather than December 1960 as previously reported. 


There is ample authority for the certification of brucellosis-free swine herds. 
Because of the cost and difficulties of establishing and maintaining certified swine 


] 


herds no program of this type is now in effect nor is one contemplated, during 1958. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 


Blood Tests 


No, Geeeme Tested ... sisicwe- 11,107 15,360 +38,3 
Ha, Meector Merde ..8.).... 2,484 2,399 -3.5 
eee, ear 22.4 15.6 (-6.8) 
No. Gettie Tested ...vliwic 166,173 239,530 +44, 1 
No. Reactor Cattle ........ 8,018 7,160 -10,8 
EE x 6 & ocae ore BAe @. © 2 4.8 3.0 (-1.8) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 4,538 5,877 +29.5 
 & > 6 > 0 6.0 6 Se eee 56.6 82.1 (+25.5) 
Ring Tests 
No. Herds Tested ......... 37,784 40,504 +7,1 
Me. Gabe. Heras ... .sievce 5,040 4,444 ~11.9 
i. Eee eae oe ee 13.3 10,9 (-2.4) 
5g 6s se 6 8 BaZa 224,451 251,997 +12.3 
Certifications 
OS eee 0 0 --- 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 --- 


Totei Cert. Counties... cs ccs 0 0 --- 


( ) % difference 


Legislation enacted during 1957 provides authority to conduct complete area 
work in South Dakota. Supplementing this authority there was a substantial increase 
in State funds appropriated for brucellosis control and eradication activities. Other 
improvements inthe program include enlargement of laboratory facilities, quarantine 
of infected herds and the use of properly trained and supervised technicians to 
supplement the professional force. 


The most serious problem preventing faster expansion of the program in 
South Dakota is the acute shortage of veterinary personnel. Through increased use 
of qualified technicians this problem will be partially alleviated. 


Local brucellosis committees were helpful in obtaining the necessary legis- 
lation that now permits complete area work. 


It is estimated that by December 31, 1958, twelve counties will be certified 
and complete area work will be underway in an additional eight counties. A goal for 
State-wide certification has not yet been established. 


There are no provisions in South Dakota for the establishment and maintenance 
of brucellosis-free swine herds. 
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TENNESSEE 
Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
No, Herds Tested .....:.:. 28,575 78,938 +176.2 
No. Reactor Herds ........ 4,007 6,697 +67.1 
PGE, oS ee Be 14.0 8.5 (-5.5) 
WO; Cattle TOMGd 2. cise. 362,212 698,745 +92.9 
No. Reactor Cattle ........ 8,576 12,709 +48,2 
wo. aa ee ee er 2.4 1.8 (-0.6) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 7,338 12,725 +73.4 
oi a. Ce ee 85.6 100.1 (+14.5) 
Ring Tests 
NO, merus Tested ... 65560 58,685 62,062 +5.7 
ING DON SUOTOGR 6 ct ek wes 21,800 22,5913 +3,2 
a on eee 37.1 36.2 (-0.9) 
VE kg bc eee es 109,886 161,998 +47.4 
Certifications 
NOW CONNIE 5A KE Os 2 19 --- 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 --- 
"FOG COFrt, COMME. 6 6 fi te 2 21 --- 


( ) % difference 


The brucellosis eradication program in Tennessee has exceeded all expecta- 
tions in the number of cattle blood tested and calves vaccinated. Lack of sufficient 
veterinary practitioners is a retarding factor to further expansion of area work. 


The most significant improvement during the year was the employment of 
technicians by the State in area counties to tag, brand, appraise reactors and 
assist in lining up testing for veterinarians. 


County Brucellosis Committees have played a major role in the advancement 
of the program. It was through these committees that action was initiated to request 
complete area testing. 


The anticipated goals for the calendar year 1958 are: (a) 62 counties to be 
initially certified (b) complete area work will be in progress in 14 counties and 
(c) a total of 83 counties certified by December 31, 1958. 


The Statewide certification goal is July 1, 1959, which is six months prior to 
the previous goal of 1960. 


There are provisions in Tennessee for the certification of brucellosis-free 
swine herds. These are applicable, however, only to pure-bred herds. 


Acceptance of this program by the pure-bred breeders has been excellent. 
There appears to be a very low incidence of Brucella infection in Tennessee swine. 


Twenty-five new swine herds were certified during calendar year 1957. There 
were 34 certified brucellosis-free swine herds as of December 31, 1957. There will 
probably be a total of about 70 such herds as of December 31, 1958. 
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TEXAS 
Activities Calendar Year _ Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
NG. waéerds Tested ...i%.:.- 13,897 15,671 +12.8 
No. Reactor Herds ........ 1,417 1,775 25, : 
NE i do ua? Gale sk he 10,2 13.3 
NoriCettile Tested .. 27 264. 86,490 138,758 
NOS meector Cattie . WOT .Ai.. 3,288 5,383 
NE es 6 x atl oe 0s 3.8 3.9 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 802 3,355 
IN <n 5m 0-006 hee Oabe: 6.4 24.4 62.3 
Ring Tests 
No. Herds Tested 7,222 19,548 +157.5 
Nee. eeeras ... « lig» 4,865 10,769 +121.3 
EEE. cg uo A eee le 67,3 55.0 (+12, 3) 
Mee . 5 6 oe 6 po heldhe « 98,408 152,475 +54.9 
Certifications 
eee ere 0 ( --- 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 --- 
cotal Germ. Counties. ..48. 66+. 0 0 -- 


Adequate State legislation for conducting brucellosis control and eradication 
on a complete area basis in Texas is not yet available. Dairymen, in particular, 
are becoming more interested in brucellosis and a BRT program is in operation. 
Calf vaccination in both dairy and beef herds has been stimulated also. The present 
brucellosis program is voluntary and an intensified educational campaign must 
precede any change to a plan supported by law or regulation. A pilot testing program 
was started in Hopkins County to determine the disease problem in this particular 
} 


area and to assist in preparing the livestock industry for effective brucellosis pro- 


gram ope rations. 


A goal of December 31, 1962 has been set for achieving Statewide certification. 
None of the 254 counties in Texas were certified as of December 1957 
not expected that any will be qualified by the end of calendar year 1958, 


and it is 


Progress of the brucellosis eradication program has been retarded by the 
absence of necessary legislation tocarry out complete area work. Interest in brucel- 
losis eradication is being stimulated by educational work and it is believed that an 
attempt will be made soon to propose necessary legislation to support testing on a 


complete area basis. 


Provisions are not available in Texas for the establishment and maintenance 


of brucellosis-free swine herds. 
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UTAH 
Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
No. Herds Tested ...... a 5,944 15,412 +159.3 
No. Reactor Herds ..... ie fa 559 905 +619 
PS. 56 sw owe OWS ia 9.4 9.9 (-3.5) 
No. Cattle Tested ....... . a 66,860 145,855 +118.1 
No. Reactor Cattle ..... sie 1,268 2,015 +58.9 
POS dbo he we wed nr 1.9 1.4 (-0.5) 
Reactors Slaughtered ...... ok D,115 1,732 +55.3 
oo eee et eee 87.9 86.0 (-1.9) 
Ring Tests 
No. Herds Tested ........ ‘ 14,503 13,986 -3.6 
NO. BOOTOR. cc 1 Shiels ' 536 387 -27.8 
Perea .. cies pull eae tecniuce 3.6 a7 (-0.9) 
Ves 5 SS 6: 4 Behe ll ‘ 59,092 91,623 +55.0 
Certifications 
ROOF GUEIOD .. 6 os Ble se 2 13 -<2 
Counties Removed....... wns 0 0 --- 
Totel Cert. Counties. ..iss. a 2 15 --- 


( ) % difference 


Utah can well be proud of the progress made in the brucellosis eradication 
effort during the past year. 


The goal of complete certification by June 30, 1958 should be met as expected. 


All segments of the livestock industry have supported the program. The 
State Brucellosis Committee recommended the adoption of a regulation which 
limited the grazing on public domain to cattle from modified certified brucellosis- 
free areas or cattle negative to the test for brucellosis. This proposed regulation 
was published, and when no objections were received it was adopted by the State 
Board of Agriculture, effective October 15, 1957. The local brucellosis committees 
have assisted ‘in promoting local participation and assisting in all phases of the 
program, It is anticipated that Utah may be the first strictly range State to achieve 
complete certification. 


There are no provisions for the establishment and maintenance of brucellosis- 
free swine herds in the State, but the swine industry has indicated an interest in the 
program. A state regulation requiring anegative brucellosis test for breeding swine 
exhibited at fairs and stock shows has been adopted. 
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VERMONT 


Activities _Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
No. Merds Tested ...cicsv-s 8,299 9,760 +17.6 
No. Reactor Herds ........ 1,954 1,955 0.0 
0 Ae ee 23.5 20.0 (-3.5) 
Mo; Cattle Tested .. .is.4)s. 204,287 221,258 +8.3 
No. Meector Cattle ..i..... 4,497 4,269 -5.1 
og ah ok MAL pia oa 2.2 1.9 (0.3) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 4,034 4,157 +3.0 
PE, 5s ow oe os ORD we 89.7 97.4 (+7.7) 
Ring Tests 
No. Herds Tested ...s..0.. 29,425 18,670 -~36.5 
ee. Meee, Heras . . 1 cease 8,144 2,295 “71.9 
I ks oe ke We 27.6 12,2 (-15.4) 
NG cco sw 2 6 Slate els 0 54,720 54,424 -0.6 
Certifications 
Peer RTOS 4 ww ec th we eee 0 14 -o- 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 --- 
Total Cert. Counties. ...1....-. 0 14 -<- 


( 


) % difference 


Vermont was declared a Modified Certified Brucellosis-free State on August 


12, 1957; it was the ninth State to reach this goal. 


Legislation was effected in February 1957 which virtually made it mandatory 





for all herds of cattle in Vermont to conform to requirements of the vaccination- 
test plan. Previously many herds had practiced only vaccination or were not enrolled 
on any control plan. The above mentioned legislation enabled officials to determine 
the brucellosis status of all Vermont herds by either the BRT or blood tests. 


In the final clean up toward a Modified Certified State, local teams organized 
by county extension agents and led by representative farmers, canvassed neighbor- 
hoods to seek out all small herds not covered by the BRT. These herds were then 
assigned to the local veterinarian to blood test or were tested by regular State or 
Federal employees. 


Efforts are now being directed toward further reducing the incidence of 
brucellosis with eradication as a final goal. It is expected that by December 31, 
1958 the infection rate will be reduced to 1.5 percent of the herds and 0.7 percent 
of the cattle. There are no provisions for the certification of brucellosis-free swine 
herds. 
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VIRGINIA 
Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
No. Herds Tested ......... 16,771 34,646 +106.6 
No. Treector Merges .... ces 1,610 1,715 +6.5 
WOME 2a io eerie eat ate 9.6 5.0 (-5.6) 
INO, GO BOOUOE «ccc eee. 300,549 402,413 +33.9 
No. Reactor Cattle ...0 ces 2,743 3,170 +15.6 
I eee ge page Mota a a. 0.9 0.8 (-0.1) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 3,323 4,267 +28.4 
Joe ee 121.1 134.6 (+13.5) 
Ring Tests 
ey 19,676 12,678 -35.6 
ING, GUD. PROTOS 2. we ccc wees 2,464 1,156 -§3.1 
NN 6 eo a od gw eae ke ae 5.8 9.1 (+3.3) 
Via, 49 9 6 0 6 ome 00 6% 76,660 79,094 +3,1 
Certifications 
ee ae 0 10 --- 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 =e 
Total Cert. Counties... 0266. 0 10 -<- 


( ) % difference 


The chief difficulty encountered in the Virginia brucellosis eradication cam- 
paign during 1957 was failure of fee-basis veterinarians to complete assignments 
promptly, thereby seriously interfering with plans to conduct a well-coordinated 
program. Work now assigned to practitioners must be completed within a specified 
time or it is reassigned. 


Increased use of the brucellosis ring-test has materially helped in the certifi- 
cation of areas. Expansion of testing facilities also has contributed to more rapid 
progress along these lines. 


The State brucellosis committee continues to support this program in an 
effective manner. 


The goal for State-wide certification is December 1960. During 1958 it is 
expected that 55 counties will be certified andcomplete area work will be underway 
in 12 others. There should be a total of 65 certified counties in the State by December 
31, 1958. 


Virginia has provisions for certifying brucellosis-free swine herds. However, 
they are differentiated from certified cattle herds by designating them ‘‘classified’’. 


At the present time, 11 herds are officially ‘‘classified’’ and 15 others are 


in the process of qualifying. It is expected that a total of 50 swine herds will be 
listed as ‘‘classified’’ by the end of calendar year 1958. 


23205 O—58 9 
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WASHINGTON 
Activities Calendar Year _ Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
mo, weewam nested ...c cece 12,022 -20.8 
No. meactor Herds ......s- 694 -17.8 
PIE a Sr es sh ole wes. w« 6 5.8 (+0, 2) 
Dieaeeee Tested ....ccees 206,724 -14,1 
No. Reactor Cattle 1,837 - 26.6 
"64 SS x sep ee 8 e % 0.9 (-0.1) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 1,825 19.7 
Percent # 99,3 (+9,4) 
Ring Tests 
ee 16,691 18,753 +12,3 
oh Cee. tee ee es 2,409 1,404 -41.8 
Hd Ses. 4 a eee & © eS 14.4 7.4 (-7,0) 
ee 87,233 109,476 +25.4 
Certifications 
New Counties 10 0 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 --- 
peees Cert. CmmtaeB.. ik 39 39 --- 


( ) % difference 


Washington became certified on June 1, 1956, and since that time special 
attention has been directed toward reducing the number of quarantined herds in the 
state by prompt retests. There are less than 150 such herds listed at present. 
Washington is concentrating activities toward complete eradication of brucellosis, 


A State regulation requiring the identification of animals at all sales yards to 
assist in tracing infection back to herds of origin was inaugurated during the 
year. Slaughterhouse blood samples of all breeding animals three years of age or 
older are collected at State and Federal inspected establishments. This has proved 
to be a very effective tool in locating infected herds and screening non-infected 


herds. 


Very few swine are raised in the State and there has been no interest ina 
swine brucellosis program. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Activities 


_Calendar Year_ 





1956 1957 1957 
Blood Tests 
No. Herds Tested 13,205 16,624 +25.9 
No. Reactor Herds 473 517 +93 
ee ee ee 3.6 3.1 (-0.5) 
Nov Cattle Tested... ouc5 0s 164,547 195,579 +18.9 
No. Reactor Cattle 1,075 1,234 +14,8 
Percent .....<-. 0.6 0.6 (0,0) 
Reactors Slaughtered 1,039 1,128 +8,.6 
ercemt ..... 96.7 91,4 (-5.3) 
Ring Tests 
Oe 9,326 1,008 -89,2 
No. Susp. Herds 371 8 -97.9 
a ee eee ee ae 3.9 0.7 (-3.2) 
Vacecinetiane sn 6 6 ess 10,984 11,472 +4.4 
Certifications 
New Counties . ‘ 6 } --- 
Counties Removed......... 4 0 _T 
Omi Cert, COUMHOS. wit aes 16 5 coe 


( ) % difference 


The main retarding influence in the West Virginia brucellosis eradication 
campaign during the past year was an acute shortage of operating personnel. This 
has been corrected to some extent through the employment of qualified technicians 
and the detail of Animal Disease Eradication DiviSion personnel from other States 
to assist in difficult areas of West Virginia. 


Although the State brucellosis committee supports the program, it has not 


been as active as possible during the past year. 


The previous goal of September, 1958 set for State-wide certification has been 
changed to September, 1959. 


It is expected that 13 counties can be certified during calendar year 1958. In 
addition, 16 others should be underacomplete area program. If work progresses as 
anticipated there will be a total-of 38 counties certified as of December 31, 1958. 


Provisions for the certification of brucellosis-free swine herds are available 
in West Virginia. With a small, unorganized swine industry in the State there has 
been very little interest in such a program and no herds are currently certified. 
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WISCONSIN 
Activities Calendar Year _ Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
NO. Meeras Tested ... 22s. 54,874 28,305 -48.5 
No. Reactor Herds ........ 13,306 5,427 -59.3 
EE, 6 dk 6 tice © me Oe oO 24.2 19,2 (-5.0) 
NO, Gereie TOSted 2... wna ese 1,142,141 604,010 -47,2 
BuO, mepmeor Cattle 2. pees 25,269 10,137 -59.9 
Ee ee eee 2.2 ey (-0.5) 
Reactors Slaughtered ae ee Oks 26,879 11,082 -58.8 
EE se 2 4 6.4 0-8 © 4.8.6-0-8 106.4 109.3 (+2,9) 
Ring Tests 
No. Herds Tested ......... 236,052 219,473 -7.1 
a ae ee 24,293 11,101 -54.4 
PE + 6.06 +» 6s a ees 0 6 10,2 5.0 (-5,2) 
Rs os 306 oe ae wb) eS 490,644 503,922 +2.7 
Certifications 
ee 35 0 --- 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 --- 
wer Cer, Cemmtses . wc ee ws 71 71 --- 


( ) % difference 


Since qualifying for State-wide certification on June 6, 1956, Wisconsin has 
continued an intensified program directed toward the eventual eradication of 
brucellosis. Improvements were made during 1957 in laws relating to bovine 
brucellosis. These require owners to present animals for test, examinations, and 
identification; makes it necessary for blood tests to be conducted within 15 days 
of date owner receives notice of suspicious ring test, and requires compulsory 
vaccination for 12 months following disclosure of reactors. 


It is anticipated that by December 31, 1958, the herd infection rate will be 
reduced to 1.8 percent and cattle infection to 0.16 percent. 


Field and laboratory studies will be continued during 1958 on methods for 
improving currently used procedures so that final eradication can be attained as 
quickly as possible. 


Provisions are available in Wisconsin for the certification of brucellosis-free 
swine herds. As of December 31, 1957, there were 7 certified herds in the State. 
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WYOMING 
Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 
Blood Tests 
No. Herds Tested ........-. 3,025 3,753 +24,1 
No. Reactor Herds. ..c.ceces 312 467 +49,7 
MU 64 ee eh eyhin’ be & 9-604 0:4 10.3 12.4 (+2.1) 
No; Gattle Tested .« i Sle. bie oe 61,674 103,021 +67.0 
No, Reactor Cattle ...ie.e- 935 1,403 +50.1 
aha. tet ar a ER. ge 1.5 1,4 (-0.1) 
Reactors Slaughtered ........ 858 1,084 +26.3 
PES eee 91.8 77.3 (-14.5) 
Ring Tests 
No, Herds Tested ...ssi.ce 5,326 5,342 +0.3 
eS ee ee 248 194 -21.8 
ee eee ee 4.7 3.6 (-1.1) 
We gb. v's 8. 06 eed © ee 138,997 188,075 +35.3 
Certifications 
eo eee et eee 0 0 --- 
Counties Removed......... 0 0 --- 
Teen Cert, Comes s 2.6 6 ce es 0 0 --- 


( ) % difference 


Both County and State brucellosis committees in Wyoming have been reorgan- 
ized during the year. The State committee was instrumental in obtaining a change 
in petition requirements for area testing from 75 percent of the cattle owners 
owing 95 percent of the cattle to a minimum of 51 percent of the owners owning 
not less than 75 percent of the cattle. This has made it possible for area work to 
be under way in 10 counties at the close of 1957. 


It is anticipated that 10 counties will be certified during this current year 
with area work being in progress in 8 additional counties. 


The goal for Statewide certification remains December 31, 1960. 


There are no provisions for certification of brucellosis-free swine herds in 
the State. 
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PUERTO RICO 
Activities Calendar Year Percent Change 
1956 1957 for 1957 


Blood Tests 


No. Herds Tested ......... 23,065 13,372 -42.1 
No. Reactor Herds ........ 828 1,015 +22.6 
Py <5 % ».y.0 seals +540 3.6 7.6 (+4,0) 
wee eee Deated .. oii... 222,363 246,458 +10.8 
Ne. Meector Cattlieon ....222-. 2,241 2,488 +11.0 
CO eae ee ee ee 1.0 1.0 (0,0) 
Reactors Slaughtered o POA 2 6 1,561 2,304 +47.6 
CS eee eee 69,7 92.6 (+22,9) 
Ring Tests 
mo. weeees Teated... «i%.5%.. 601 1,007 +67.5 
eS 145 166 +14.4 
CS ee or ee a ee 24,1 16.4 (-7.7) 
CD. cinicies «cs 6 0 6 4 ¢ 12,276 15,819 +28.8 
Certifications 
a a eee ee ee 18 31 --- 
Counties Removed......... 11 ] --- 
Total Cert. Counties. ........ 47 77 


( ) % difference 


Puerto Rico was declared a Modified Certified Brucellosis-free Commonwealth 
on November 25, 1957. As evidenced by this accomplishment, an effective program 
of brucellosis eradication was conducted during the calendar year. Work during the 
early part of the year was retarded by a lack of regulations requiring quarantine of 
all cattle ininfected herds and disposal by slaughter of all reactors. Such regulations 
are now in operation and their enforcement has corrected these deficiencies. 


The local brucellosis committee has been active andhelpful in various phases 
of program activities. 


All seventy-seven counties will retain their certified status during calendar 
year 1958. If current operating levels are maintained, it is expected that herd infec- 
tion will be reduced to 2 percent and animal infection to 0.3 percent by December 
31, 1958. 


The delay in attaining certification was due, inpar, to the extreme drought and 
the time required to put into operation the regulations requiring owners to slaughter 
reactors in Plan B herds (designated as Plan C herds in Puerto Rico). In order to 
complete the work which resulted incertificationitwas necessary to use technicians 
in areas where fee-testing veterinarians failed to render adequate service. 


There are no provisions at this time for the certification of brucellosis-free 
swine herds, as limited testing has disclosed no reactors on the Island. Stringent 
regulations are being enforced to prevent the disease gaining entrance through 
swine brought into Puerto Rico. 
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HAWAII 


The Territory of Hawaii embarked on a Cooperative Territory-Federal 


Brucellosis Eradication Program during the past year. A Memorandum of Under- 
standing allowing for a complete brucellosis program was negotiated and became 


effective on July 1, 1957. 


Although testing has been limited the number of dairy herds electing to adopt 
Plan A is very encouraging. Official calfhood vaccination has been possible by regu- 
lation prior to adoption of the eradication program. 


A swine brucellosis program has not as yet been adopted. 
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Mr. AsBerNetHY. Doctor, as I understand, the Department has not 
used—and I do not mean to leave the impression that they have been 
dilatory—the entire amount of authorization from Commodity Credit 
Corporation funds. You are not using the full amount of the funds? 

Dr. Vaw Hovuwe.tne. For the current fiscal year we planned our 
program at a level which would not utilize all of the funds that would 
be available from transfer. 

Mr. AperNetHyY. You have available $20 million from CCC ? 

Dr. Van Hovuwe ine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. And you have available $4 million from direct 
appropriation ? 

r. Van Houwe ine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AperNnetnuy. A total of $24 million. 

Dr. Van Hovuwe tine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AperNnetuy. For the current fiscal year you will use what por- 
tion of those funds? 

Dr. Van Houwe ine. We have allocated at the present about $2114 
million. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Twenty-one and one-half? 

Dr. Van Houwetine. Yes. 

Mr. AserNetuy. That leaves 214 million that will not be used. The 
Bureau of the Budget recommendation for the fiscal 1959 is for a total 
of $15 million in direct appropriations. And the Department’s posi- 
tion further is that we discontinue this Commodity Credit approach, 
and use only appropriated funds. 

Dr. Van Houwe tina. Yes, sir; that is the Department’s position. 

Mr. AsperNnetuy. That will result, if the Appropriations Committee 
appropriates in keeping with the Budget recommendation $9 million 
less for 1959 than you had available for 1958. Do you believe it will 
be adequate ? 

Dr. Van Hovuwe tne. It will be adequate for the program that we 
have projected for fiscal year 1959. We have projected a program 
at the level that the appropriation requests set forth. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Satie, I would much prefer that the pro- 
gram be carried on from directly appropriated funds. I say that for 
the reason that this $20 million is reflected in a price-support opera- 
tion, is it not? 

Dr. Van Hovuwe tine. Yes, I believe it may be. 

Mr. AnernetHy. And when the annual Commodity Credit report 
comes out it shows that about $19 million or $20 million, or whatever 
you use of that authorization, shows up in the Commodity Credit bal- 
ance as a price-support operation, charged directly to the price-support 
program. 

Dr. Van Houwe ine. That may be true. 

Mr. AsernetHy. That is what it shows. 

Dr. Van Hovuwe ine. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Personally, I do not think it ought to appear there. 
I think that the program has been fine and I think rob ably that we 
put it into effect in the only manner that we aiid aC that time, in 
order to get it on the road immediately. But I, for one, prefer the 
complete transfer of the program to the direct appropriations, and— 
I say “if”—if we get adequate appropriations, but I personally would 
not want to rest entirely on direct appropriations unless I have some 
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assurance that there would be adequate appropriations. And, of 
course, we don’t know what the Appropriations Committee is going 
to do about it. And you do not either. 

Dr. Van Houwe ine. Correct. 

Mr. Jounson. If they give you the $15 million, you will be 61% 
million short of what you used this year. 

Dr. Van Houwe.tne. We will have $614 million less than we are 
spending this year. 

Mr. Jonson. That is, if we do not give you any money ? 

Dr. Van Houwetine. Yes. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. If you have $614 million less in fiscal 1959, Dr. 
Van Houweling, what effect is that going to have on these charts that 
we looked at? Are some of these lines showing favorable progress 
going to turn in the other direction if you are going to slow tomn 
your eradication work ? 

Dr. Van Houwe ine. The letter that we submitted to the chair- 
man from Dr. Clarkson, outlined a plan of work which said that the 
eradication efforts in the certified areas will be continued to further 
reduce the level of the disease and place those areas closer to our final 
goal of complete eradication. 

In addition to this, we will be able to proceed with area work in 
about 400 additional counties. In the other parts of the country 
we will carry on as much of the program as we can with the funds 
available. 

Mr. Asperneruy. Did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for more 
than $15 million ? 

Dr. Van Hovuwexine. The Department requested $15 million from 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Jounson. What did you request ? 

Dr. Van Hovuwettne. The Animal Disease Eradication Division 
request was for $15 million in addition to what we currently have 
in the budget. 

Mr. Jounson. That would give you $19 million ? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That would give you $19 million ? 

Dr. Van Houwe ine. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. I have one more question. Why didn’t you ask for 
the same amount you are using this year? 

Dr. Van Houwetina. We thought there were some economies in 
the program that could be made. We, also, realized that we had got- 
ten some of the big States completely modified certified and that there 
would be some tapering off in the total amount of funds required 
to go forward with the program. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. When a State does get relatively disease free, 
the cost of carrying on the maintenance program is less then the cost 
of bringing it up to that point, is that correct ? 

Dr. Van Houwe tne. About 50 percent. 

Mr. Hermpcrcer. So that if you had an appropriation, say, of $19 
million, would you be able to carry on your work in 1959 at the same 
level at which you are doing it in 1958 with $2114 million? 

Dr. Van Houwexine. We estimated that we could. 

Mr. Hermepvrcer. Thank you. 

Mr. Jonnson. What I meant was that the States that went along 
should not suffer while States like Wisconsin and Minnesota cleaned 
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up—and now that we are cleaned up I do not think the program 
should be sloughed off just so long as we are taken care of. 

Dr. Van Houwe ine. We took this into consideration in trying to 
arrive at an estimate. There is just no way of predicting how fast 
some of these States will come along. Obviously, we will get into 
earner in States with the large cattle populations of Iowa and 

exas, where we will have a complete program and it will cost a lot 
of money. 

Mr. Jounson. I know the educational part of the program is a 
long-drawn-out affair. 

In Wisconsin years ago you could line up two sides of farmers, one 
would say that it was all bunk, and so on. You must have that trouble 
in other States, too. And especially where dairying is not as big. May- 
be there is more of that to contend with or just as much. 

Dr. Van Houwetrne. Because of the intensive educational program 
that has been carried on there is less and less opposition, but there 
has been, and that is one reason some of these States are not as far 
along as others. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Do you feel the need for $19 million for fiscal 
year 1959? 

Dr. Van Houweiine. When the Animal Disease Eradication Divi- 
sion which has the direct operational responsibility of the program 
made their estimate for 1959 they requested $15 million in addition to 
the 1958 appropriation. 

Mr. AnerNetHy. So you people who have really the responsibility 
of this thing and who are closest to the answer feel there is the need 
for $19 million ? 

Dr. Van Hovuwerrnc. They did last year when they made their 
estimates. 

Mr. Asernetiiy. Do you know whether they have changed their 
mind ? 

Dr. Van Houwewine. Dr. Anderson is the Director of that Division. 

Mr. Asernetny. I have been waiting for him. What do you say? 

Dr. Anerson. I believe we have to consider the principle of disease 
eradication here. In attacking a disease, the pace at which you pro- 
ceed is a very important factor. The faster you proceed, the quicker 
you can achieve eradication, and perhaps at less cost. We believe with 
the $15 million that is in the appropriation for 1959, that we can make 
substantial gain toward eradication of brucellosis. It may take a 
little longer, but we think we can carry on an effective program. 

Mr. Asernetuy. With the $19 million, you are effecting a $5 million 
economy under the 1958 authorization, are you not ? 

Dr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Kruecer. No questions. 

Mr. Tewers. No questions. 

Mr. AsernerHy. Do you gentlemen have any further statements 
you desire to make / 

Dr. Van Hovwetine. I think a further comment on the level of the 
program, we can plan the program with the States at the level of the 
funds that are available. 

Mr. AperneTuy. You would, of course, have to do that ? 
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Mr. Van Hovuwetina. Yes, sir; we can control the program, and 
that is what we would plan to do in 1959 to carry it forward at that 
level. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. I would like to clarify something that Dr. Ander- 
son said, referring to this statement that the level of attack on this 
disease may have some effect on the overall ultimate cost of eradicat- 
ing it. I believe you said that if your attack is heavier, it might in 
the end cost less money to eradicate the disease, than if you attack at a 
more economical level as you go along. Is that correct ? Applying 
it to this specific situation, it might not result in an ultimate saving 
to appropriate $5 million less money for the work in 1959, because it 
would sake you longer to accomplish your result ; is that correct ? 

Dr. ANperson. I believe that is a correct statement. 

Mr. Jonnson. Turning to chart 12, where you say that your loss for 
1957 was $27,400,000, you are not going to reduce that year by year 
faster by slowing up the program, are you ? 

Dr. Van Houwe rina. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Thank you very much. 

We appreciate your coming over. 

Dr. Van Houwerine. We appreciate the opportunity. Thank you. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. We will next hear from Mr. Healy. 


STATEMENT OF PATRICK HEALY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, NA- 
TIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Hearty. My name is Patrick B. Healy. I am assistant secre- 
tary of the National Milk Producers Association. 

First, I would like to tell you a little something about our organi- 
zation. It is a federation of some 800 dairy cooperatives with an 
excess of 500,000 dairy farm families as members. We are the oldest 
and largest of the national commodity organizations. 

Weare here to make a plea today for the continuation of the brucel- 
losis eradication program just as it has been run in the past for sev- 
eral reasons. 

No. 1, we find that this program is of extreme benefit to both pro- 
dlucers and consumers. 

No. 2, we feel very strongly that a crash program, a program In 
which we spend enough money early in the game, will be considerably 
less costly than one that we attempt to drag out 

Brucellosis is a cattle disease which costs farmers money every 
year. I think that has been fairly well put before the committee by 
the Government witnesses. And the sooner that we can eradicate this 
disease, bring it under control, the better off farmers will be, the more 
assurance there will be to consumers in the standards of their milk. 

Certainly, if we are able to continue as we have during the past 4 
years, with the steady continuous progress in the er: adication of this 
disease throughout the country, it will not be many years before it will 
be a matter which can be left to the Department of Agriculture in 
their regular preventive medicine program and can be returned to a 
regular appropriated fund basis. 

The momentum which we built up since this program was inaugur- 
ated under the 1954 Agricultural Act should not be impeded. These 
curves that the chairman referred to should not be allowed to go off. 
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I think that two of the charts which are in the Department’s presen- 
tation on this thing are worthy of note, the one which shows the bru- 
cellosis eradication program status on September 30, 1954, and the 
one which shows the status as of December 31, 1957. There is such a 
vast difference in these two charts in the amount of modified-certified 
brucellosis-free counties and States, that they speak for themselves 
as to the merits of the program as it is now being run. 

Therefore, we are making an appeal to keep it in its present status 
for sufficiently long that it will be no longer necessary to come before 
you to ask for special appropriations. 

Mr. Apernetuy. If they are assured of funds equivalent to $19 
million, that would be sufficient for fiscal year 1959, do you go along 
with the gentlemen who just left the witness stand on that ? 

Mr. Hearty. We know that during the last year they did not spend 
all of what they were authorized to spend. We do not know why, 
whether there was a ceiling put on them or not by some agency within 
the Government, and they were forced to live within that ceiling or 
not. Ido not know about that. 

Since this is only an authorization which they are not bound to 
spend, $20 million, if that is what you authorized, they are bound to 
spend only what they can justify spending. I can see no harm at all 
in giving them sufficient funds because the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration is not required to earmark that and hold it off from some other 
expenditure. The money is there. If they have the authorization 
and can find a way in some States to expand the program, why, cer- 
tainly, the money should be made available to them. 

Mr. Apernetny. Is it not reasonable to assume that the gentlemen 
who administer this program, even though we might authorize $100 
million, the probabilities are they weeelld ‘not expend any more than 
they feel they could use in 1959 which is $19 million. 

Mr. Heaty. Yes, sir. That is correct. Of course, they certainly 
know more about what would be needed to carry out whatever pro- 
gram they have. 

Mr. Apernetnuy. I think they have done an excellent job. 

Mr. Heaty. We, certainly, would like the record to show that we 
feel that they have, too. We do not think in something of this sort 
which cannot go on forever and ever and ever, that they should be 
impeded in the work they do by lack of sufficient funds to do it. If 
the people from the Department who work right with this say they 
could only use $19 million, certainly, we are not going to get into a 
big argument about $1 million. But we strongly feel that at least that 
should be available to them. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I do not think the feeling exists anywhere that 
they have been sitting around, but that they have expedited this to 
the fullest extent of their ability and to the fullest extent of the co- 
operation they have been able to obtain in the States. 

Mr. Hearty. We found, for instance, this past year that one of the 
States was cooperating too much. In Tennessee, they had extended 
their program beyond what the allocation from the available Depart- 
ment funds were. And the Department was able to make more funds 
available so that they could continue their program throughout the 
year. : 

So it is possible that while their program might only envisage the 
$19 million expenditure that some emergency, some contingency could 
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arise through the year which would make necessary some more money 
to continue operations in any one of the States. 

If we can speed up the eradication of this disease, certainly, we are 
doing good for everybody connected with it. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Are there any questions from the members of the 
committee ? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Heary. Thank you. 

Mr. ABerNETHY. The committee will now hear from Mr. Reed of 
the National Creameries Association. 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF OTIE M. REED, REPRESENTING NATIONAL 
CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Reep. I have a statement that is just 1 sentence or 2 over a page 
long. I am certainly not going to take up much of your time this 
morning. 

There is one feature in my statement, Mr. Chairman, that I would 
like to have cleared up. I was unable to be here yesterday morning, 
and so with your permission I would like to briefly discuss the con- 
tinuation of the special school milk program which I understand was 
taken up yesterday and which is covered in the statement. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right, sir. 

Mr. Reep. I do not think there should be any question that we should 
continue the brucellosis program at the high level as the Department 
of Agriculture thinks it needs in order to maintain the progress they 
have made. 

I cannot pose before you as an expert on brucellosis. I have had 
some considerable practical experience with the program when I was 
in the Department of Agriculture and, also Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Tewes on the dairy farm some 29 years ago in Wisconsin where we on 
this big farm were somewhat taking a lead in the brucellosis eradica- 
tion. And I know from practical experience that it has been a very, 
very helpful program. 

For example, on that particular farm—it was a large commercial 
farm—we milked about 400 cows. And I happened to be barn boss of 
one of the barns where our maximum capacity was 98 cows. In my 
barn they continually transferred the brucellosis reactors. And out 
of that herd of 400 cows continually milked, we lost between 20 and 40 
a year at that time through brucellosis. 

And I think sometimes we are inclined, perhaps, to overlook the 
fact that this program has a great deal to do with more efficiency in 
our production of herds if we can eliminate this disease as well as, of 
course, these public health connotations. 

So I would urge the committee to authorize enough money to con- 
tinue this program without any retrogression. That, of course, so 
far as I am concerned would have to be left up to the experts in the 
Department. But, certainly, let us be sure that they have enough 
money authorized. 

With regard to the special school milk program we think that is a 
very fine program. One of our major problems, perhaps our major 
problem, as you all know, in the dairy industry is the supply and 
demand imbalance. 
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In the dairy industry through our programs with the American 
Dairy Association, the National Dairy Council, we are doing lots of 
work and spending significant sums of money endeavoring to broaden 
our market. 

We think the special milk school program, a long time increase in 
their demand for dairy and milk products during their lifetime, such 
is very helpful. And I think you can find rather marked verification, 
strong verification of that statement in a marketing research report 
just recently published by the Agricultural Marketing Service, No. 
209, in which they analyze the special school milk program and its 
consumption in St. Louis and Los Angeles. 

We all know that in the dairy field we have lost a great deal of our 
market for butter. It started during the war, primarily as the result 
of wartime diversion programs, and some, I would say, ill-advised 
rationing procedures. And we have lost some since because our major 
competitor has been given a great deal of encouragement through cer- 
tain acts of Congress that have been passed which places it in a better 
competitive position than it was heretofore. 

We have been fighting to regain these markets, but it is slow going. 
However, we expect to keep that up. 

As to the fluid milk end of the matter, that offers us a wonderful 
potential to expand our total consumption of all milk and dairy 
products. 

T might say that while fluid milk consumption has been rather well 
maintained the last several years, we have had times in our recent 
history when we consumed much more fluid milk per capita. In 1949 
we consumed 399 pounds. In 1956 we consumed, I believe it was, 355 
pounds, and we were down 11 percent. 

Anything we can do to inculcate in our younger generation a know- 
ledge and desire to use more milk in fluid form the better off we all 
are. For example, if we just raise our per capita consumption up to 
the 1945 level we would not have any surplus. 

So we urge the continuation of this program. And we think it is 
a fine thing and should be continued by all means at as high a level as 
can be reasonably handled. 

I thank you gentlemen. That is all I have to say in connection 
with these two programs. 

Mr. Apernetuy. We appreciate your statement, Mr. Reed. 

(The prepared paper is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF OTIE M. REED, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, NATIONAL 
CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I will not take much of 
your time this morning. 

The special school milk program and the brucellosis control program are, I 
suppose, two programs on which the entire dairy industry can agree. 

As to continuation of brucellosis eradication there should be no question. 
Final elimination of this disease will mark the achievement of another mile- 
stone in cooperative efforts of Government and dairy farmers to produce quality 
product, protect the public health, and provide for more efficient production. 

The special school milk program undoubtedly is doing a great deal to (1) in- 
crease consumption of milk in fluid form, and (2) inculcate habits of consumption 
in our children that should last for years and be of lasting benefit to them and to 
the economic welfare of the dairy farmer. 

If members of the subcommittee wish to look into the potentialities of this 
program more than is possible during these hearings, may I suggest you read 
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Marketing Research Report No. 209, published by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, USDA. This report is entitled “The Special Milk Program—-Its Effect 
On Consumption in St. Louis and Los Angeles Schools.” 

One of the most important problems confronting the dairy farmer today is 
expansion of markets right here in the United States. I am sure you all know 
that our sad plight in the manufactured dairy products field has been caused 
very largely by loss of a large share of our market during the war, and our 
postwar loss of market due to the very great encouragement given butter substi- 
tutes by acts of the Congress. We have been fighting to regain some portion of 
our lost market for years, but it is very slow. 

We need also to expand the per capita consumption of fluid milk and cream. 
While per capita consumption of fluid milk and cream has been maintained 
fairly well at levels ranging from 347 pounds to 355 pounds per capita since 
1948, there is a vast potential here which needs very aggressive exploitation. 

In 1945, our people consumed 399 pounds of milk per capita in the form of 
fluid milk and cream. In 1956, we consumed 355 pounds per c¢ 
from the postwar low of 347 pounds per capita in 1953. Thus, the percentage de- 
cline from 1945, our best year, to 1956, was 11 percent. 

If, in 1956, our per capita consumption of fluid milk and cream had been the 
same as in 1945, our civilian population would have consumed 7.4 billion pounds 
more milk. This would more than have offset the surplus purchases of CCC 
for the marketing year ending March 31, 1958. 

We in the dairy industry are striving, through our voluntary merchandising 
and advertising program, to increase consumption of our products. It is our 
hope that in time we can overcome the production-consumption imbalance with 
this program. Certainly, the potential is there. 

The school milk program fits in very neatly with our own program for ex- 
panding consumption. We urge it be continued. 


Mr. Jonnson. I would like to ask you what do you think, Mr. Reed, 

ras the reason for that high consumption in the year 1945 in fluid 
milk ? 

Mr. Reep. Congressman Johnson, I don’t know whether you can 
prove any opinion in the matter, but I was at that time Deputy Direc- 
tor of Seuply | in the War Food Administration, and had some experi- 
ence with the various and sundry problems of food at that time. I 
would say that a part of the high level of fluid milk consumption at 
that time was that there was relatively less, fewer commodities of all 
kinds competing for each share of the consumer’s dollar. Some com- 
modities, as you know, were in short supply, and were heavily rationed 
during the war, and I think that had its influence in increasing fluid 
milk consumption. 

Mr. AperNetny. Are there further questions ? 

Mr. Hermpcrecer. I just notice you do not mention the armed serv- 
ices milk program in here at all. 

Mr. Reep. I think that should be included. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. You are not opposed to that ? 

Mr. Reep. I intend to lump in all of it—yes, I think that very defi- 
nitely should be included. 

Mr. AperNetuy. Thank you very much. 

If that is all the committee will stand adjourned. 

(The following letter was submitted to the subcommittee :) 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 28, 1958. 





Hon. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Dairy Products, 
House Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Mr. ABERNETHY: The American Farm Bureau Federation favors the con- 
tinuation of the school milk program and the brucellosis control program, and the 
enactment of legislation to extend the authorizations for these programs. 
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We note the regular budget of the United States Department of Agriculture for 
animal disease and pest control programs provides for a substantial increase in 
1959 for the brucellosis program in lieu of use of CCC funds for this purpose. 
Our interest is in the carrying forward of this program and we recommend that 
funds be made available from one of these sources. 

It will be appreciated if you will incorporate this letter in the hearing record 
on these measures. 

Very sincerely, 


JOHN C. Lynn, Legislative Director. 


(Whereupon at 11:15 a. m., the hearing in the above-entitled matter 
was adjourned.) 


Xx 











